"There's  a  little  bit 
of  Shakespeare  in 
all  of  us.” 
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FIRST  PRIZE  PROSE 


Hypercriticism 

Joseph  M.  Queenan 


I’d  like  to  start  off  this  article  by 
saying  that  to  this  very  day  I  don’t 
regret  anything  that  I’ve  done,  and  that 
if  placed  in  the  same  situation  again,  I 
would  act  in  roughly  the  same  vicious, 
heartless,  immoral  way.  In  light  of  this 
attitude,  I’m  not  surprised  that  I’m 
not  getting  paroled,  nor  can  I  really 
blame  the  authorities  for  not  wanting 
to  turn  me  loose;  though  one  of  the 
reasons  I  have  the  rotten  attitude  I  do 
is  that  the  Parole  Board  wouldn’t  turn 
me  loose  even  if  I  didn’t.  As  most  of 
you  know,  I’ve  hurt  before,  and  as 
most  of  you  can  guess,  I’d  hurt  again.  I 
might  even  enjoy  it  more  the  second 
time  around.  So  there’s  no  use  trying 
to  pretend  that  I’m  not  fundamentally 
depraved.  But  I  wasn’t  always  funda¬ 
mentally  depraved,  and  that’s  why  I’ve 
written  this  article:  to  present  my  side 
of  the  story,  to  make  it  clear  that  even 
though  what  I  did  was  base,  despic¬ 
able,  and  uncivilized,  none  of  it  was 
my  fault.  Circumstances  made  me  act 
the  way  I  did,  circumstances  and 
adverse  peer-group  pressure.  So  if  I 
had  to  put  a  finger  on  it  and  blame 
anyone  for  my  admittedly  inexcusable 
behavior,  I’d  blame  everyone.  Every¬ 
one,  and  not  just  my  parents.  I’m 
sorry,  but  that’s  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

Let’s  just  skip  my  childhood.  It  was 
a  normal  one,  same  with  my  adoles¬ 
cence:  normal,  but  unspectacular, 
which  is  all  a  kid  has  a  right  to  ask  for. 
Then  the  war  got  rolling  and  I  had  to 
go  to  State  College  to  avoid  the  draft, 
and  its  concomitant,  death.  Like  every¬ 
one  else,  I  studied  English,  and  like 
everyone  else  I  went  on  and  got  my 
Master’s  when  the  war  kept  going.  A 
little  while  after  that,  I  found  a  job 
teaching  at  Adjacent  Tubers  (Idaho) 
Community  College.  It  wasn’t  much  of 
a  job,  but  then  I  wasn’t  much  of  a 
teacher.  Still,  everything  seemed  to  be 
moving  along  nice  and  smooth  until 
my  first  meeting  with  the  Tenure 
Review  Board,  when  the  Board 
informed  me  that  although  I  had  not 
yet  disgraced  myself  as  a  pedagogue, 
there  was  some  concern  about  my 
failure  to  publish  any  scholarly  articles. 


“Even  in  a  jerkwater  institution  such 
as  this,  it  is  imperative  that  our  staff 
publish  or  perish,”  they  politely 
explained.  “Get  something  in  print  or 
take  a  hike.” 

I’m  no  silly-billy,  let  me  make  that 
much  clear,  but  I’m  no  luminary, 
either.  Frankly,  I’m  not  the  type  of 
person  who  has  a  whole  lot  to  say.  Not 
just  about  Literature:  about  anything. 
I’m  basically  an  easygoing  kind  of  guy 
who  enjoys  puttering  around  the  house 
on  the  weekend;  and  as  a  rule,  folks 
like  me  don’t  have  much  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  provocative  insights  vis-a-vis 
this  or  apropos  that,  and  once  you  start 
talking  about  “ellipsis,”  abrupt  shifts 
in  narrative  tone,  or  congruent  leit¬ 
motifs,  you’ve  got  us  way  out  of  our 
depth.  I  like  literature,  and  I’ve  always 
gotten  a  kick  out  of  teaching  it,  but  no, 
I’ve  never  really  been  that  much  up  on 
most  of  the  theory,  not  then,  not  now, 
and  that’s  why  I  could  never  see  the 
point  in  sitting  down  to  write  an  article 
about  Shakespeare  or  Tolstoy  or  Stein¬ 
beck  or  anyone.  Hell,  I  paid  Aunt 
Miranda  to  write  my  Master’s  thesis. 

But  the  heat  was  on,  so  taking  the 
Tenure  Board’s  warning  to  heart  I 
spent  the  next  three  weeks  preparing  an 
article  entitled  “Why  Moby  Dick  Is 
Considered  To  Be  A  Very  Good 
Book.”  I  knew  that  the  essay  wasn’t 
brilliant,  but  it  was  carefully 
researched  and  footnoted,  and  I  don’t 
think  I  mixed  up  any  of  the  characters 
or  Christ  symbols.  I  pointed  out  that 
Moby  Dick  had  “very  interesting” 
protagonists,  a  plot  that  “held  your 
interest,”  and  “more  imagery  than  you 
could  shake  a  stick  at,”  and  argued 
that  it  would  probably  continue  to  be 
read  even  centuries  hence  because  it 
was  “basically  a  very  good  book.”  I 
submitted  the  article  to  The  Kenyon 
Review,  but  they  turned  it  down.  The 
Yale  Review  also  turned  it  down,  as  did 
The  Hudson  Review,  The  Partisan 
Review,  The  Sewa nee  Review,  and  The 
Southwest  Review.  When  Wrecked 
Frigate:  A  Review  Of  The  Arts  rejected 
it  as  well,  I  stopped  sending  it  out. 


What  followed  were  weeks  of  woe. 
My  colleagues  never  seemed  to  get  tired 
of  asking  me  when  I  was  going  to  break 
into  print,  some  of  the  older  professors 
hinting  that  if  I  didn’t  come  up  with 
some  kind  of  publication  by  the  end  of 
the  semester,  I  could  be  hustling 
Tupperware  by  Easter.  Terrified,  I 
wrote  up  another  couple  of  articles — 
“The  Revenge  Motif  In  Hamlet ”  and 
“Masculinity  In  Hemingway” — but 
these  too  met  with  the  same  blase  indif¬ 
ference.  Soon,  it  was  semester  break, 
almost  time  for  my  second  meeting 
with  the  tenure  people.  Things  didn’t 
look  good  at  all.  In  desperation,  I 
decided  to  take  a  trip  upstate  and  visit 
the  editor  of  Artsium  Craftsium,  and 
see  if  a  personal  appearance  might  not 
do  some  good.  I  brought  along  the 
three  articles  I’ve  already  mentioned, 
plus  two  new  ones:  “Unhappiness  in 
Les  Miserables ”  and  “Why  Oedipus 
Blinded  Himself  And  Ran  Away.” 

I  want  to  be  completely  honest  here 
and  admit  that  I  was  also  carrying 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in 
traveler’s  checks,  a  gold  watch,  and 
two  cases  of  vodka  I  thought  I  could 
use  as  bribes  to  persuade  Abelard 
Higgins,  the  editor  of  the  magazine,  to 
publish  one  of  my  pieces.  But  Higgins 
did  not  take  bribes;  he  mentioned  the 
ethics  of  his  profession,  and  added  that 
as  his  wife  had  a  good  job  as  a  C.P.A., 
money  meant  nothing  to  him.  Just  the 
same,  he  offered  to  take  a  look  at  my 
work. 

The  biggest  mistake  he  made  that 
afternoon  was  laughing  at  me.  He 
should  never,  never  have  laughed  at 
me,  not  only  because  it’s  rude  and 
unseemly,  but  because  I’m  six- foot- 
seven  with  a  forty- nine  inch  chest, 
weigh  two  hundred  and  ninety  pounds 
bare  naked,  and  have  biceps  like 
cantaloupes.  Heck,  I  was  pumping  iron 
before  I  could  crawl.  So  my  instinctive 
reaction  when  Higgins  laughed  at  me 
and  said  that  my  articles  were  stupid 
and  told  me  to  get  out  of  here  with  this 
stuff  was  to  break  his  nose  in  three 
places,  knock  his  teeth  down  his 
throat,  stick  his  head  in  the  waste 
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paper  basket  and  jump  up  and  down 
on  his  instep.  I  wasn’t  trying  to  prove 
anything  when  I  did  all  this  stuff;  I 
didn’t  think  it  would  get  me  anywhere; 
I  was  just  doing  it  for  the  sheer  plea¬ 
sure  of  doing  it,  but  as  I  was  getting 
ready  to  wind  things  up  with  a  couple 
of  boots  to  the  groin,  he  said  some¬ 
thing  that  was  to  alter  the  course  of  my 
life. 

“All  right,  all  right,  so  I’ll  publish 
your  stupid  article.” 

He  wasn’t  just  stalling  for  time, 
either;  my  piece  about  Oedipus 
appeared  in  the  very  next  issue  (pub¬ 
lished  late  the  following  afternoon),  a 
fact  which  I  quickly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Tenure  Review  Board. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  contents  of 
the  article  were  of  considerably  less 
than  epic  stature,  as  was  the  journal 
itself.  Still,  it  was  a  publication,  and 
they  were  willing  to  bear  that  in  mind. 
They  renewed  my  contract,  postponing 
any  final  decision  regarding  my  tenure 
status  till  the  end  of  the  fall  semester, 
but  heartily  suggested  that  I  busy 
myself  lining  up  additional  magazines 
willing  to  publish  the  fruits  of  my 
scholarship.  Only  this  would  guarantee 
me  a  permanent  teaching  position. 

I  spent  every  single  weekend  for  the 
next  three  months  wandering  all  over 
the  Midwest,  dropping  by  the  offices 
of  small  but  respected  academic  jour¬ 
nals,  and  beating  up  the  editors.  As  a 
direct  result,  nine  of  my  articles 
appeared  in  literary  magazines  that 
year,  including  “Why  It  Is  Difficult  To 
Read  Joyce,”  “Three  Reasons  Why 
Shakespeare  Is  More  Respected  Than 
Jack  London,”  and  “Othello:  His 
Short  Fuse.”  These  essays  were  almost 
diabolically  inane,  causing  many  of  the 
magazines’  oldest  readers  to  complain 
about  lowered  standards  of  taste  and 
threaten  to  cancel  their  subscriptions, 
but  it  was  all  on  the  books  now,  and 
the  tenure  people  were  receptive.  I  had 
eclipsed  the  old  school  record  of  seven 
single- lifetime  publications  (with  room 
to  spare),  and  they  were  proud  of  my 
achievement.  A  thousand  dollar  raise, 


a  permanent  spot  in  the  faculty  parking 
lot,  and  a  sinecure.  Hallelujah. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Getting  scholarly  articles  in  print  is 
something  of  an  achievement,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  but  there  certainly  isn’t  any 
money  in  it.  Not  that  I  was  looking  for 
any  at  the  time:  all  I  wanted  was  my 
tenure.  But  once  I  saw  what  I  could 
achieve  with  my  fists,  vast  new  vistas 
opened  up  to  me.  I  could  afford  to  set 
my  sights  a  little  higher,  maybe  jump 
on  the  lecture  circuit  and  make  a  few 
extra  bucks  for  myself.  But  me,  with 
my  plebian  demeanor  and  pedestrian 
intellect,  why  would  anyone  want  to 
pay  me  to  give  a  talk  on  any  subject?  A 
problem,  that,  but  one  I  quickly 
resolved  by  doing  a  bit  of  second-story 
work;  breaking  into  the  homes  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  literary  critics,  stealing  their 
lecture  notes,  taking  them  home  and 
giving  them  to  my  wife  so  that  she 
could  do  some  light  editing;  and  then 
turning  up  for  speaking  engagements 
with  all  sorts  of  great  new  theories 
about  why  Achilles  behaved  like  such  a 
thundering  jackass,  etc.  One  or  two  of 
my  victims  cried  plagiarism,  but  since 
they  couldn’t  prove  anything  and 
didn’t  want  any  parts  of  some  messy 
libel  suit,  most  of  them  wised  up  and 
shut  up.  I  did  get  bit  by  watchdogs  a 
couple  of  times,  and  once  I  twisted  my 
ankle  after  falling  from  a  third- story 
window  while  trying  to  filch  Vito 
Caputo’ s  Henry  James  A  nd  Organized 
Crime,  but  outside  of  that,  things 
moved  along  quite  nicely.  The  lectures 
added  thirty- five  hundred  to  our 
annual  income,  and  that  helped  out  a 
lot.  A  new  pool,  a  new  car,  Mom’s 
decent  burial. 

So  what  happened?  Was  it  a  case  of 
my  getting  greedy,  or  the  wife  getting 
greedy,  or  the  kids  getting  greedy? 
Hell,  Jason  and  Medea  were  only 
toddlers,  so  I  guess  it  must  have  been 
me  and  the  missus.  However  it  hap¬ 
pened,  I  soon  decided  that  there  wasn’t 
nearly  enough  money  coming  in,  and 
that  I’d  have  to  increase  the  number  of 
my  speaking  engagements.  This  meant 
more  burglary,  more  time  on  the  road. 
The  crime  part  of  it  I  didn’t  mind  so 
much,  but  the  travel  was  awful.  And 
all  the  while  I  kept  racking  my  brain 
trying  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  old 
grind,  never  having  much  success. 
Then  one  night  it  hit  me.  Out  of  the 
blue,  just  like  that,  it  came  to  me  while 
I  was  sitting  in  some  strip  joint,  knock¬ 
ing  back  the  Seven  ’n  Sevens,  paging 
through  a  book  of  literary  criticism. 


The  way  I  saw  it,  the  best  critics — that 
is,  the  really  respected  critics — were 
not  so  much  the  guys  who  could  inter¬ 
pret  and  analyze  and  perform  an 
exegesis  on  the  literature  of  the  Past 
and  Present  as  the  ones  who  could 
prognosticate  correctly  about  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  Future,  forecasting  the 
next  major  trends  and  so  on.  These 
were  the  studs  who  had  their  ears 
riveted  to  the  heartbeat  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  pulse  of  our  culture,  the  boys 
who  could  shape  embryonic  literary 
movements  just  by  pointing  young, 
impressionable  novelists  in  the  right 
direction.  The  Gertrude  Stein  types. 
The  ass-kickers. 

Yes  siree,  I  said  to  myself,  that’s  the 
life  for  me.  If  I  could  only  garner  a 
reputation  as  a  critic  capable  of  pre¬ 
dicting  the  style,  content,  and  structure 
of  the  upcoming  works  of  prominent 
writers,  the  academic  world  would 
throw  itself  at  my  feet,  worshipping  me 
as  a  seer  and  savior,  and  at  the  very 
least,  a  genius.  If  I  could  just  come  up 
with  a  few  sentences  like:  “Surely  in 
Mr.  Callison’s  next  novel  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  more  cohesive  narrative, 
less  obtuse  symbolism,  and  an  almost 
unbelievable  amount  of  onanism,” 
and  then  fix  things  so  that  Mr. 
Callison’s  next  novel  did  fulfill  these 
prophesies,  I  could  fast  hit  the  top  of 
the  critical  heap,  where  the  real  money 
was. 

I  was  off  to  the  races.  I  let  my  wife 
handle  the  writing  end  of  it  (she  had  it 
all  over  me,  articulation-wise)  while  I 
took  care  of  the  cloak-and-dagger  busi¬ 
ness.  The  modus  operandi  was  always 
the  same.  First,  we’d  pick  a  writer,  any 
writer,  as  long  as  he  was  famous, 
respected,  and  reasonably  short.  Then 
we’d  whip  up  a  disparaging  article 
about  his  most  recent  book.  Then,  at 
the  end,  we’d  set  forth  what  we 
thought  the  public  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  chastened  author  in  his  next 
undertaking.  More  anthropomorphism, 
for  example,  or  less  drivel  about  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  or  37%  less 
scatology.  That  sort  of  thing.  Then  I’d 
put  on  the  ski  mask  and  find  myself  a 
nice  big  stick  and  break  into  the 
writer’s  house  and  give  him  the  shell¬ 
acking  of  his  life  and  tell  him  there  was 
plenty  more  where  that  came  from  if  he 
didn’t  play  ball  and  follow  the  detailed 
instructions  I  was  leaving  him  about 
what  kind  of  book  he  ought  to  get 
cracking  on  next.  Naturally,  I’d  drop 
in  on  him  from  time  to  time  to  make 
sure  he  wasn’ t  trying  to  doublecross  me 
and  write  a  450,000  verse  ode  instead. 
As  if  he’d  dare. 
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Within  seven  months,  I’d  become 
the  most  celebrated  literary  critic  in 
North  America.  Not  everyone  in 
academe  agreed  with  my  theories,  and 
many  found  my  arguments  tendentious, 
or  facile,  or  solipsistic,  ot  idiotic.  An 
awful  lot  of  people  took  exception  to 
my  urbane  disregard  for  the  classical 
tradition,  and  I  did  catch  all  kinds  of 
hell  for  my  moral  ambivalence.  But  no 
one  could  deny  that  when  it  came  to 
predicting  what  was  most  likely  to 
happen  next  on  the  literary  scene,  I  was 
the  man  you  wanted  to  see.  I  correctly 
foretold  Archer  Copleston’s  abrupt 
switch  from  a  gregarious,  old- 
fashioned  naturalism  to  Gothic  horror 
by  September  8,  and  by  golly,  he  was 
right  on  time.  I  intimated  that  Natalia 
Sitkowski  would  abandon  third- person 
narrative  over  the  Thanksgiving 
weekend,  and  three  chipped  teeth  and 
one  strangled  dachshund  later,  she 
complied.  Fear  of  welts  convinced 
Moses  McNulty  of  the  wisdom  of 
spicing  up  his  soporifically  discreet 
New  England  melodramas  with  some 
red-hot  sex,  while  a  series  of  well- 
placed  boots  in  the  teeth  served  as  the 
primary  motivating  force  in  persuading 
Goneril  Trout  to  foreswear  the  subtle 
joys  of  tongue-in-cheek  social  satire 
and  began  writing  inspirational  Haiku. 
Clearly,  there  could  be  no  challenging 
my  stature  as  a  dominant  cultural 
force,  capable  of  radically  altering  the 
course  of  American  civilization  any 
time  I  damn  well  pleased.  And  I  only 
worked  weekends. 

There  were  some  close  calls.  Belial 
Amaku  used  to  play  linebacker  for 
Grambling,  so  he  didn’t  take  it  laying 
down  when  I  urged  him  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  to  can  social  realism  and 
dip  into  the  whimsical,  elves  in  the 
forest,  flora-and- fauna  genre.  I  had  to 
use  brass  knuckles  in  that  case. 
Andromeda  Finklestein  was  another 
tough  cookie;  she  actually  took  a  nice 
chomp  out  of  my  forearm  ($12  for  the 
tetanus  shot,  and  she  paid  in  nickels) 
but  that  final  karate  chop  to  the  ear¬ 
lobe  must  have  convinced  her  that  a 
more  austere  prose  presentation  (no 
words  with  more  than  two  syllables) 
was  in  her  best  interests.  Incidents  such 
as  these  were  rare,  however;  my  victims 
usually  knew  when  they  were  beat,  and 
I  did  my  best  to  beat  them.  Which  is 
why  they  never  went  to  the  police. 

Thus,  at  long  last,  I  had  money  and 
fame.  I  sold  a  lot  of  books,  did  reviews 
for  the  best  magazines  in  the  country, 
appeared  on  talk-shows,  laughed  all 
the  way  to  the  bank.  As  for  my  col¬ 
leagues,  they  despised  and  envied  me  at 


the  same  time.  Didn’t  matter  much  to 
me;  I  was  right  where  I  wanted  to  be, 
king  of  the  hill.  And  then  it  all  fell 
apart.  It  all  fell  apart  overnight.  Why? 
How?  Well,  if  I  had  to  pinpoint  a 
specific  cause  for  my  ever-rising  star’s 
sudden  plummet  from  the  heavens,  I’d 
have  to  say  that  it  was  overweening 
pride  mixed  in  with  a  healthy  serving  of 
hubris.  That,  plus  some  good  old- 
fashioned  stupidity. 

It’s  like  this:  the  more  influence  I 
found  myself  exerting  over  contem¬ 
porary  American  literature,  the  more 
determined  I  became  to  expand  my 
sphere  of  influence  and  try  to  dominate 
other  kinds  of  writing,  other  genres, 
and  not  merely  the  highbrow  fiction  I 
was  used  to  dealing  with,  and  now  had 
pretty  much  under  control.  I  longed  to 
cast  a  long  shadow  across  the  face  of 
our  culture,  to  stamp  my  unique, 
indelible  imprint  on  American  letters 
for  the  next  hundred  years.  Why?  Why 
not?  I  mean,  it  was  an  ego  thing,  I 
suppose.  It’s  not  every  day  you  get  a 
chance  to  stamp  your  unique,  indelible 
imprint  on  the  face  of  American  letters 
for  the  next  hundred  years.  Something 
to  tell  the  grandchildren. 

And  so,  little  by  little,  I  began  to 
wander  outside  of  familiar  territory, 
thumping  the  authors  of  murder 
mysteries  and  Westerns,  forcing  them 
to  include  more  passages  about  the 
ephemerality  of  life  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  perfectly  honest  interpersonal 
relationships  in  their  work.  I  partic¬ 
ularly  enjoyed  my  session  with  Slade 
Taggert,  author  of  Guns  For  Crazy 
Duck,  Maimed  But  Unbowed  In  The 
Arroyo,  and  Rape,  Booze,  And 
Murder  At  Hard-Luck  Flats,  whom  I 
forced  to  adopt  a  dazzling  assortment 
of  Joycean  techniques  (“A  lone  rider 
approached ...  plop,  plop...”), 
cramming  his  novels  full  of  fragmen¬ 
tary  epigrams  from  one  hundred  and 
seventy  languages,  culminating  in  a 
nine- volume,  sixty- five  million  word 
epic,  A  Portrait  Of  The  Bushwhacker 
As  A  Young  Sodbuster.  It  sold  one 
copy.  Inspirational  writers  also  felt  the 
nudge,  as  I  pounded  Holofernes 
Thoreau  from  pillar  to  post  and  back 
again  until  he  agreed  to  change  Even 
The  Mules  Bray  For  Jesus  into  Hot 
Biscuit  Momma.  But  one  day  I  went 
too  far,  and  that’s  why  I  am  where  I 
am  today.  The  fact  is,  after  awhile  I 
started  to  get  slipshod,  preparation- 
wise,  not  doing  my  research  properly. 
As  a  general  rule,  whenever  I  was  in  the 
mood  to  go  out  and  work  over  a  writer, 
I’d  first  gather  a  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  his  or  her  habits,  height, 


weight,  chest  size,  reach,  training  in  the 
martial  arts,  expertise  with  firearms, 
and  favorite  hiding  places  for  cutlery.  I 
would  also  thoroughly  investigate  the 
domestic-pets  situation,  bringing  along 
a  spare  side  of  beef  on  most  jobs,  just 
in  case  a  Doberman  who  hadn’t  shown 
up  on  my  records  decided  to  lunge  at 
me  and  start  munching  on  my  man¬ 
hood.  As  soon  as  the  break-in  details 
were  straight  in  my  mind,  I’d  pack  the 
overnight  kit  and  head  out.  But  when  I 
decided  to  go  over  and  cream  Ellington 
King,  the  famous  mystery  writer,  I 
didn’t  do  much  in  the  way  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  leaping  right  into  the  thick  of 
things  with  almost  no  knowledge  of  my 
quarry’s  background,  foibles,  idiosyn- 
cracies.  In  my  defense,  it  was  awfully 
hard  to  find  out  anything  about  this 
ultra-secretive  guy,  other  than  that  he 
lived  in  Wisconsin,  that  he’d  published 
more  than  two  hundred  novels,  that  he 
had  a  lot  of  money,  and  that  he 
thought  his  books  were  just  the  cat’s 
meow.  My  plan,  in  its  sketchiest  out¬ 
line,  was  to  buzz  on  up  to  Oshkosh, 
stomp  him  senseless,  and  persuade  him 
to  start  writing  verse  service  manuals 
for  forklift  trucks.  Perverse?  I  guess 
so:  that’s  what  absolute  power  and 
time  on  your  hands  can  do  to  a  person. 
The  thought  of  coercing  America’s 
foremost  hard-hitting  detective 
novelist  into  penning  introspective, 
poetical  forklift  service  manuals  was  a 
temptation  too  attractive  to  resist.  So  I 
didn’t  resist  it. 

I  broke  into  the  house  at  five  to 
twelve  on  a  Saturday,  and  by  noon  was 
well  on  my  way  to  thrashing  him  into  a 
coma,  the  most  receptive  state  for  the 
kind  of  advice  I  liked  to  dish  out. 
Suddenly,  from  out  in  the  corridor,  I 
heard  footsteps. 

“What’s  going  on  here?”  demanded 
a  short,  gaunt,  elderly  man  framed  in 
the  doorway.  Quickly  it  dawned  on 
me:  “Ellington  King”  was  not  the 
name  of  a  real  person,  but  the  pen 
name  for  a  pair  of  writers,  a  team.  No 
wonder  they  were  so  prolific. 

Fortunately,  I  had  the  baseball  bat 
handy,  so  the  other  half  of  the  King 
tandem  hit  the  turf  right  pronto,  but 
then  there  was  a  third  arrival. 

“Three!”  I  exclaimed,  unsheathing 
my  blackjack  and  whaling  into  him. 
Already,  I  could  hear  more  footsteps  in 
the  hall.  I  did  get  my  licks  in,  but 
eventually  their  numbers  grew  too 
large,  and  I  guess  somebody  must  have 
snuck  up  behind  me  and  dropped  a 
Remington  (office  model)  on  my  head, 
because  the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was 
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waking  up  in  prison,  and  my  reign  of 
terror  was  over. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

I  should  have  known  that  all  those 
intriguing  mysteries  couldn’t  have  been 
the  work  of  one  man,  or  two  men,  or 
even  three.  It  turned  out  that  “Elling¬ 
ton  King”  was  the  pseudonym  for  a 
consortium  of  seventy-seven  not-so 
talented  writers  who  had  agreed  early 
in  life  to  pool  their  negligible  resources 
and  see  what  they  could  come  up  with 
in  the  world  of  literature.  Ancient  but 
feisty  (and  Christ,  there  were  seventy- 
seven  of  them)  they  whipped  the  pants 
off  me,  and  I’m  sure  that  if  the  police 
hadn’t  turned  up  to  find  out  what  all 
the  racket  was  about,  I  would  have 
been  the  victim  of  one  of  those  horrible 


dismemberments  you  read  about  so 
often  in  the  papers.  It  was  the  end  of 
my  career,  of  course;  once  I  was  safely 
behind  bars,  half  the  novelists  in  North 
America  came  forward  to  testify  against 
me.  At  the  trial,  I  was  described  as 
“pernicious  and  despicable,  a  total 
force  of  evil”.  Sounds  about  right  to 
me. 

It  is  true,  as  one  critic  puts  it,  that  I 
have  “undermined  the  hallowed  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  of  our  cultural  tradi¬ 
tions”  and  exerted  an  “insidious,  all- 
pervasive  influence  on  the  art  of  an 
entire  generation.”  Nor  will  I  deny  that 
my  efforts  have,  as  another  colleague 
phrases  it,  “incontrovertibly  deraci¬ 
nated  that  indigenously  innovative 
spirit  in  American  writing”  that  “we 
have  all  come  to  know  and  love”  and 


contributed  “in  a  very  real  sense”  to  a 
mood  of  “belletristic  schizophrenia  so 
profound  that  it  may  not  be  exorcized 
until  well  into  the  twenty-first 
century.”  But  I  never  wanted  to  go  to 
college,  and  I  wouldn’t  have  had  a 
chance  to  do  all  this  socially  repre¬ 
hensible  stuff  if  there  hadn’t  been  a 
war.  So  in  closing,  I’d  just  like  to  reit¬ 
erate  that  I’m  not  sorry  for  anything 
I’ve  done,  and  couldn’t  care  less  what 
anybody  thinks  about  my  attitude. 
And  I  still  don’t  think  they  should  have 
given  me  life. 

Larry  Phelan 


(This  article  was  originally  published 
in  The  Journal  Of  Convicted  A  merican 
Academics.) 


Special  Intentions 

In  a  church 
cool,  dark — 

light  piercing  stained  glass 
They  come, 

searching  for  peace  in  quiet  solitude. 

Whispers  of  prayer 
echo  upon  each  breath 
Reaching  the  altar, 
clothed  by  Golden  Cross — 

There  is  no  lonely  echo. 

Flickering  silence,  faces  aglow 
Light, 

found  in  darkness 

They  go. 


Donna  Strabavy 


Word  Winger 

Formalist,  Former  of  forms 
Bearer  of  patterns 
Silent  singer,  motionless  dancer 
Winger  of  words,  w order  of  wings 
Impatient  with  form, 

Hoper  in  patterns 

Parader— Commander— Leader  and  Follower 
Opener  of  tongues,  freer  of  pens 
Father  of  words,  Mother  of  poems 
Silent  drummer. 

John  D.  Groppe 
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Kaddish 


Bernadette  Miller 


Grandma  is  dead.  She’s  waiting  at  a 
Jewish  funeral  chapel  in  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania.  Near  the  brass  knocker 
door:  wealthy  Aunt  Mildred,  a 
haughty  figure  in  the  bright  September 
sunshine.  Her  veiled  hat  barely  nods  at 
my  orange- haired  mother,  and  my 
stepfather,  Seymour,  dapper  with 
mustache.  Its  dark-eyed  contempt  is 
aimed  at  me.  “So  the  busy  actress 
hitches  a  ride  from  New  York!  I’m  sur¬ 
prised  you’d  bother.’’  Cold.  Sarcastic. 
I  don’t  reply.  Wealthy  Aunt  Mildred 
has  shrunk  into  a  black  blur  against  the 
neatly- clipped  shrubbery. 

Inside,  a  sickening  silence  of  thick 
carpets  and  stark  whiteness.  But  I  am 
amazingly  calm  as  I  view  the  closed 
coffin.  Eighty. ..  emaciated  with 
cancer;  it  was  time.  Still,  oddly  dis¬ 
believing,  I  stare  at  the  gleaming 
coffin.  Well,  Grandma,  it’s  me — 
Jenny.  Do  I  hate  you?  Or  love  you? 
Suppressed  pain;  indescribable  confu¬ 
sion.  That’s  why  I  haven’t  been  home 
much.  Now  I  stand  here  awkwardly  in 
black  sheath  dress,  wondering  what  I 
still  want  from  you. 

If  you  were  alive,  I’d  remind  you 
that  I’m  thirty,  Maryland  twang  van¬ 
quished  at  last!  Prettier,  too.  Slender 
now  with  long  black  hair  that  empha¬ 
sizes  my  oriental  cheekbones  and 
heavy- lidded  eyes.  You  see,  acting  has 
taught  me  to  accept  myself.  Even  the 
acned  pockmarks.  Ah,  nostalgic  Jewish 
memories  of  chicken  soup  with  dump¬ 
lings,  a  fragrant  noodle  pudding  warm¬ 
ing  in  the  oven.  Starch  soaked  in  grease. 
You  with  your  broad  back  and  over¬ 
stuffed  belly,  what  did  you  know  about 
vegetables,  vitamins,  nutrition. . . 

Someone  has  opened  the  coffin  lid. 
Against  white  satin,  coarse  features 
remodeled  with  clay;  pink- tinted  skin 
like  wax  fruit.  But  it’s  her:  the  same 
sagging  bosom  under  floral  dress,  the 
same  cameo  brooch  modestly  latching 
the  V’d  neckline.  Meticulously  pickled, 
she  waits,  shrivelled  arms  draped  over 
stomach  in  artfully-contrived  repose. 


Numbly  I  stare  and  stare.  So  this  was 
the  woman  who  reared  me.  This  super¬ 
stitious,  vulgar  peasant  from  Poland 
who  left  the  bathroom  door  ajar, 
uncaring  who  viewed  her  nakedness. 
This  illiterate,  applying  mashed 
potatoes  to  a  sore  finger.  Yet,  the 
cliche  of  Jewish  motherhood,  bragging 
about  her  absent  children’s  achieve¬ 
ments:  sophisticated  Mildred  with  her 
fancy  restaurant,  brilliant  Howard 
with  Ph.D.;  my  clever  mother,  snaring 
a  good  provider  despite  a  child  and 
former  tuberculosis.  They  rarely 
wrote;  they  rarely  visited.  But  they 
made  money — fulfilling  your  dreams 
of  success — and  that  sufficed.  Damn 
you!  Damn  your  ignorance,  your 
twisted  values.  The  children,  always 
the  children. . . 

Envy.  Intolerance.  Guilt.  Nause¬ 
ated,  I  brace  my  arms  against  the 
coffin.  Grandma  slumbers  uncon¬ 
cerned,  and  I  huddle  inside  myself, 
frightened.  A  wiry  man  in  oversize  suit 
peers  up  at  me  through  watery  eyes. 
My  grandfather,  at  my  elbow,  whis¬ 
pers,  “She  was  very  strong.  She 
wanted  you  to  be  strong,  too. 
Come...”  Gently  he  steers  me  into 
another  room.  Among  the  stiff-backed 
chairs  sit  solemn  relatives,  the  strained 
atmosphere  filled  with  rustling  clothes 
and  delicate  coughs. 

Grandpa  and  I  choose  the  second 
row.  Facing  us  is  Mr.  Katz,  the  funeral 
director.  A  fat,  cheerful  man,  he  seems 
incongruous  with  his  joviality.  I  smile, 
and  my  nausea  subsides.  His  gaze 
settles  soberingly  above  our  heads. 
Like  a  Rabbi  conducting  a  synagogue 
service,  Mr.  Katz  will  chant  a  litany  of 
virtues,  the  mourners  nodding  their 
approval.  Grandma,  too,  would  have 
nodded  approvingly.  He  clears  his 
throat  and  the  eulogy  begins. 

“Sadie  was  a  fine  woman,  blessed 
with  many  friends. . .  ” 

Amen,  nod  the  heads. 

“A  hard-working  woman,  conscious 
of  her  obligations. . .  ” 


Amen,  nod  the  heads. 

Decorous.  Sterile.  Sketching  in  stock 
phrases  a  personality  he  barely 
imagines.  Her  essence  remains  safely 
hidden  beneath  the  painted  face. 

I  reject  the  droning  voice  and  shiny 
coffin.  My  plump  grandmother  with 
gray  plaits  and  pinched  lips  sits  in  a 
kitchen  rocker  in  Lawsonia,  Maryland. 
“Jenny,  da’ ling,  if  you  have  to  ask  if  I 
love  you,  there's  no  use  for  me  to 
answer.  ” 

From  the  orphanage  near  my 
mother’s  sanitarium,  I,  Jenny,  age 
eight,  arrive  at  the  white  clapboard 
house  on  Cove  Street.  Bewildered, 
hostile,  I  explore  upstairs  bedrooms 
awaiting  infrequent  guests.  Down¬ 
stairs:  a  museum  of  dark  cells  stuffed 
with  furniture  and  knickknacks — 
ludicrously  adorned  with  aluminum- 
foil  roses.  The  children’s  mementoes 
are  everywhere:  Mildred’s  hooked 
rugs,  Howard’s  books  encased  oppo¬ 
site  the  mantel,  and  on  the  coffee  table 
my  mother’s  grinning  carnival  doll. 
Their  photographs  speckle  the  wall¬ 
paper,  reminding  me  of  my  intrusion. 
On  the  telephone  I  hear  Grandma’s 
shrill  voice,  the  accent  a  strange  blend 
of  Yiddish  and  Southern,  shouting  so 
as  to  be  heard  long-distance.  “When 
are  you  all  coming  down!  It’s  lonely 
with  just  Jenny!” 

Chanukah:  I,  Jenny,  age  ten,  shuttle 
between  kitchen  and  dining  room.  I 
serve  stewed  beef  and  potato  pancakes, 
fetch  more  silverware  and  water.  In  the 
intervening  bedroom,  I  pause  to  eaves¬ 
drop. 

“Edith,”  Mildred  says  to  my 
mother,  “if  Seymour  married  you, 
would  he  adopt  Jenny?” 

“Are  you  kidding?  Sy  wants  his  own 
baby,  not  somebody  else’s!”  A  pause. 
“If  she  was  pretty  at  least,  well, 
maybe.  But  with  that  straight  black 
hair  she  looks  like  a  Jap.  Some  luck  I 
got,  huh?” 

“Edie,  da’ ling,  let  her  stay  with  me. 

I  raised  three. .  .1  can  raise  another.” 
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“Mama,  a  child  is  exhausting  at 
your  age,”  Mildred  says.  “Especially 
one  as  demanding  as  Jenny.” 

A  sign.  “Ya,  she  ain’t  easy.” 

“Why  can’t  Aunt  Minnie  take  her?” 
Howard  says,  pipe  knocking  against 
ashtray. 

“My  sistah  is  looking  for  a  second 
husband.  Why  should  she  be  bothered 
with  a  child?” 

“So,  what  should  we  do?”  asks 
Grandpa  impatiently.  “Put  her  out  on 
the  street?” 

“Dave,  nobody  said  we  didn’t  want 
her. . .  ” 

Ugly,  demanding,  causing  trouble. . . 
After  their  visit,  I  smashed  Mildred’s 
graduation  portrait,  shredded  a  book, 
decapitated  Mother’s  carnival  doll. 
“Jenny,  what’s  the  matter  with  you!” 
screams  Grandma,  surveying  the  dam¬ 
age  with  grief  and  anger.  Her  stubby 
finger  points  menacingly.  “A  good 
home  you  don’t  appreciate.  Maybe  we 
should  send  you  back  to  Mama’s  sani¬ 
tarium.”  Shuddering,  I  shrink  inside, 
spitefully  fighting  my  tears.  A  deep 
sigh.  Her  rough  hand  strokes  my 
Japanese  hair.  “Ya,  well,  you  had  a 
hard  life.  But  you  must  forget  the  bad 
things,  eh,  Bubbala?” 

Back  in  the  present,  I  hear  the  Direc¬ 
tor’s  soothing  platitudes.  “Sadie  was  a 
devoted  wife,  loving  mother. . .” 

Amen,  nod  the  heads. 

Loving. . .  depending  on  circum¬ 
stances.  She  could  be  threatening, 
cajoling,  affectionate.  And  much 
more. 

Saturdays,  in  my  Grandfather’s 
long,  narrow  store,  Grandma  busily 
hauls  pots  from  a  satchel,  clatters 
dishes  at  the  card  table,  heats  chicken 
fricassee  on  the  hot  plate.  Beneath  a 
dim  fluorescent,  cartons  loom  like 
ghosts  on  surrounding  counters.  I, 
Jenny,  age  thirteen,  sit  at  a  glowing 
pot-bellied  stove,  while  nearby 
Grandpa’s  sewing  machine  whirrs 
steadily.  Wearing  enormous  wrap¬ 
around  apron,  Grandma  beckons 


amidst  the  shadows.  Jumping  up,  I 
bend  my  tightly- permanented  curls 
above  her  plaits,  and  strain  to  catch  her 
whispers.  “Ask  Boone  to  dinnah. 
May  be  he’ll  treat  us  to  ice  cream.” 

Poor  Mr.  Boone,  shabbily- clothed, 
sitting  in  a  rickety  old  chair.  Shoulders 
hunched,  he  gazes  drunkenly  at  the 
coal  stove,  and  fashions  dreams  from 
iron  scrollwork.  I  hesitate,  ashamed 
for  him  and  myself.  Still,  I  smile. 
“Y’all  want  some  chicken,  Mr. 
Boone?”  He  stiffens  and  blinks  at  my 
tight  dungarees  and  red  sweater. 
“Chicken.  We’re  havin’  dinner  soon.” 
Uncomprehending,  he  grins  and  from 
a  filthy  pants’  pocket,  he  hands  me  a 
wadded  bill.  “Here,  kid,  getcha  self 
some  ice  cream.”  I  hold  the  dollar 
reluctantly  while  he  slumps,  renestling 
in  his  alcohol.  Oh,  Mr.  Boone,  why  did 
you  drink  so  much? 

A  stubby  finger  beckons. 

I  go. 

Head  cocked  in  greediness.  “How 
much?” 

“A  dollar.” 

“Dat’s  all!”  Indignant  frown.  With 
a  gnarled,  veined  hand  she  thought¬ 
fully  salts  the  chicken.  “Try  again. 
Why  should  he  waste  his  pension  on 
liquor?” 

Why,  indeed,  Grandma,  when  we 
could  fleece  him  of  it.  Oh  well,  he  was 
just  an  old  drunk,  wasn’t  he. . . 

Simple  needs,  simple  evaluations. 
Grasping  at  opportunities.  Calculat¬ 
ing.  Candid.  Generous.  And  much, 
much  more. 

“How  y’all  doin’,  Mrs.  Rosenberg? 
Three  black  faces  join  Mr.  Boone’s  at 
the  stove;  three  hopeless  faces  watch¬ 
ing  hungrily  the  hand  stirring  the 
chicken.  “Mmm-mmm!”  says  Big 
Juno.  “That  shore  smells  good!” 

“Jenny,  da’ling. . .”  Halfway  to  the 
screen  door  I  stop  and  return  to  the  hot 
plate.  Urgent  whispers  as  she  slips  me 
another  dollar.  “Get  roast  beef  sand¬ 
wiches  from  Mrs.  Evans’  store  across 
the  street.” 


“What  about  the  ice  cream?”  I 
pout,  forgetting  past  shame. 

Her  square,  homely  face  puckers  in 
anger.  “Do  what  I  say!”  Then,  pale 
eyes  pleading.  “We  can’t  let  them 
starve. . .” 

Now,  my  attention  shifts  to  the 
funeral  director  as  he  continues  his 
mythology.  “Sadie  asked  for  little,  yet 
gave  what  she  had. . .  ” 

Amen,  nod  the  heads. 

Compassionate,  yes,  but  in  her  own 
way.  If  you  needed  it,  she’d  give  you 
the  shirt  off  her  back — or  her  nearest 
neighbor’s.  Primitive.  Transparent  as 
glass.  Unfathomable. . . 

Mr.  Tawes  is  opening  the  screen 
door.  I,  Jenny,  age  fifteen,  watch  his 
tall  silhouette  against  the  hot  afternoon 
sunshine,  watch  him  scan  the  long 
counters,  shrewdly  finger  denim 
jackets  and  coveralls. 

“Look,  Grandma,  it’s  Mr.  Tawes!  I 
think  he  wants  to  buy  somethin’.” 

At  the  card  table  dripping  with 
washed  lunch  dishes,  she  peers  through 
the  dim  lighting,  wipes  her  hands  on 
her  apron,  and  hurries  past  ladies’ 
blouses  and  children’s  bootees,  her  lips 
curved  in  a  pleasant  smile.  “Well,  what 
can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Tawes?” 

“Don’t  want  to  buy  nothin’  yet,” 
says  the  tanned  fisherman,  thumbs 
hooked  in  suspenders.  “Just  lookin’ 
’round.” 

She  nods,  an  elbow  leaning  weightily 
on  counter.  “So  look!  Before  you 
leave,  I  sell  you  something.” 

“Not  if  I  ain’t  in  the  mood,”  argues 
the  taciturn  fisherman. 

“Ha!  If  I  wanted  to,  I  could  sell  you 
anything.”  A  heavy  arm  waves  at  the 
merchandise.  “Go  ’head,  pick  out 
something.  I  sell  it  to  you.” 

He  grins — slowly.  A  bony  hand 
points  to  a  row  of  suits  crowding  the 
far  wall.  “Bet  you  can’t  sell  me  one  of 
them  suits.” 

Her  thin  lips  tighten  in  a  tiny  smile. 
“Maybe  no,  maybe  yes.”  Folding  her 
arms  across  bulging  stomach,  she 
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Inky  black 
silence 
nowhere 
everywhere 

Years  away 
no  fears 

no  understanding 
no  thoughts 

Pinpoint  life 
not  here 
not  there 
somewhere 

It’s  here 
before  us 
after  us 
look,  see 

A  hand 
a  fist 
a  belief 
a  faith 

Think  quietly 
feel  gently 
touch  softly 
reach  willingly 

W.  Adam  Boulard 


peruses  the  counter  and  slyly  studies 
him  in  his  plaid  shirt  and  hipboots. 
Then,  strategy  decided,  she  picks  up  a 
tan  cap.  “Could  you  use  a  nice, 
second-hand  cap,  maybe?’’ 

“Nope.  Got  one  like  that.” 

Solemnly  she  traces  the  barely-worn 
brim.  “Look  at  dat,  almost  like  new! 
You  know  what  they  say  about  all  the 
eggs  in  one  basket.  Tell  you  what,  I 
give  it  to  you  cheap.  Only  one  dollah.” 

“Weell. ..”  Eyeing  the  cap,  he 
scratches  his  gray  head.  Don’t  really 
need  another  one.  But  at  that  price. . . 
okay,  I’ll  take  it.”  From  his  shirt 
pocket,  a  folded  bill  is  placed  reluc¬ 
tantly  in  her  outstretched  palm. 

“Aha!”  Like  a  fat  elf,  she  hops  up 
and  claps  the  cap  on  his  head.  “Won’t 
cost  you  a  penny — it’s  your  own  cap! 
See?  See?  I  told  you  I  could  sell  you 
anything.”  Hand  slapped  to  face,  she 
laughs  and  laughs  at  the  surprised 
fisherman. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  dogged,”  he  says 
admiringly.  “Sold  me  my  own  cap!” 

I  smile  to  myself.  That  was 
Grandma,  all  right.  Loved  to  think  she 
could  put  one  over  on  you.  From 
chambermaid  struggling  with  English, 
to  New  York  housewife,  to  Southern 
storekeeper  isolated  from  synagogue 
and  delicatessen,  she’d  had  to  use  her 
wits  to  survive. 

Confident.  Naive.  Brimming  with 
common  sense.  Unpredictable. 

I,  Jenny,  age  seventeen,  gaze 
through  the  night  rain  splattering  the 
car  windows,  my  thoughts  behind  me 
in  Fairfield,  my  tears  blurry  like  the 
rain.  Beside  me  on  the  back  seat, 
Grandma  and  Grandpa  chatter,  seem¬ 
ingly  oblivious  of  my  despair  as  the 
cabdriver  takes  us  home. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Jenny?” 
asks  Grandpa  unexpectedly. 

Grandma  pinches  my  arm.  “Don’t 
worry  so  much,  Madela.  Some  you 
lose,  some  you  win.” 

Heaving,  I  turn  and  blubber:  “If  I 
can’t  win  a  declamation  contest  in  a 
hick  town  like  Fairfield,  I’ll  never 
become  an  actress.  Never!” 

“Ach!”  She  clucks  her  teeth  impa¬ 
tiently.  “Look  what  happened  with 
Howie.  He  kept  crying,  ‘Mama,  I  want 
to  learn  radio.’  So,  I  bought  him  a 
crystal  set.  ‘Don’t  cry,’  I  said,  ‘do  it!’ 
Well,  he  fooled  around  and  fooled 
around  with  it,  and  now  he’s  a  big 
doctor  in  ’lectronics.”  A  hand  gently 
cradles  my  wet  face.  “Da’ling,  Gott 
gives  people  what  they  want.  If  they 
know  what  it  is,  then  it  comes, 
Jennala.  It  comes. . .  ” 


My  sobs  have  vanished.  Into  the  ten¬ 
derness  of  her  thick  voice,  into  the 
reassuring  eyes  examining  mine.  I  am 
awed;  such  a  beautiful  moment  might 
never  return.  “Grandma,  when  you 
die,  if  I  ever  need  you  and  call  out,  will 
you  try  very  hard  to  answer?” 

Grandma  is  amused;  her  rouged, 
petal-soft  skin  crinkles  into  a  million 
crisscross  lines. 

“What  does  she  say?”  asks 
Grandpa,  straining  forward. 

Gray  plaits  swivel  about.  “She  wants 
I  should  advise  her  after  I’m  dead! 
Jennala,  when  they  bury  you  six  feet 
under,  you  stay  there — thank  Gott!” 

Desperately  I  strive  to  impress  upon 
her  the  seriousness  of  my  request. 
Surely,  if  she  loves  me  enough,  she 
might  succeed  in  contacting  me. 
“Please  promise,  Grandma.  Like  in 
that  movie  last  week.  Promise  you’ll 
try. 

Her  flabby  arms  flail  the  air  in  resig¬ 
nation.  “Okay,  okay,  if  Gott  is 
willing!  But  why  should  a  young  girl 
worry  ’bout  such  things?  Soon  you’ll 
go  to  college,  become  a  famous  actress, 
marry  a  nice  Jewish  man,  have  lots  of 
kindela.  With  all  dat  going  on,  I  won’t 
be  so  important  then.” 

“Yes,  you  will.  You  always  will!” 

She  nods  sadly.  “Ya,  ya,  but  when 
the  time  comes,  you’ll  remember  what 
I  said.” 

I  glance  now  at  the  mourners: 
Howard  fidgets  with  his  eyeglasses, 
Mother  studies  her  lacquered  nails, 
Mildred  stifles  a  yawn.  Embarrass¬ 
ment,  detachment,  boredom.  Curious 
examples  of  grief.  Ah,  if  you  really 
appreciated  her!  Not  just  another 
ignorant  peasant  from  Poland,  but 
fascinating,  unlike  any  other. . . 

Thirty  years  in  Maryland,  and 
nobody  suspecting  her  illiteracy. 
Concealing  her  shame  with  clever 
subterfuges:  “Jenny,  hand  me  down 
from  the  shelf  a  pretty  blue  nightgown 
for  Mrs.  Ford — size  medium.” 

Basic,  able  to  penetrate  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  a  situation:  “Millie, 
da’ling,  Arthur’s  ring  is  very  nice.  But 
wait  and  see,  eh?  An  engagement  ring 
is  like  a  deposit.  The  customer  can 
always  change  his  mind.” 

Shrewd,  persistent:  “Don’t  cry 
about  college,  Jennala.  We  can  cash  in 
an  insurance  policy.  Summertime,  you 
work  in  the  mountains,  like  your  Uncle 
Howie.  A  few  dollahs  here,  a  few  dol- 
lahs  there,  and  we  do  it!” 

Chilling  perception:  “Dave,  as  Gott 
is  mine  witness,  the  pain  is  terrible. 
Like  something  is  eating  me  up 
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inside. . .  ” 

Cancer,  Grandma.  Somehow  you 
knew  before  Doctor  Barr  explained. 

Once  again,  the  Director  intrudes 
upon  my  thoughts. 

“Sadie  will  be  missed  by  everyone.” 

Amen,  nod  the  heads. 

Grandpa  nods  too,  sadly,  as  if 
wanting  to  believe  every  hackneyed 
word  the  Director  has  said.  When  my 
frail,  stooped  companion  squeezes  my 
hand,  I  welcome  his  comfort,  resting 
my  head  on  his  shoulders.  Then  I 
release  his  hand  to  stand  apart  and  let 
my  tears  flow.  They  speak  of  under¬ 
standing,  they  speak  of  love.  Goodbye, 
Grandma. . . 

Outside,  the  relatives  crowd  the  walk 
uncertainly,  bound  in  an  uneasy,  lin¬ 
gering  silence.  We  scan  the  quiet  street, 
seeking  relief  in  flowers  and  sprightly 
curtains.  Slowly  I  walk  to  Sy’s  new 
Pontiac  at  the  curb.  Despite  Mother’s 
chatter  as  we  climb  onto  the  front  seat, 
the  silence  follows  me.  Somewhere  at 
the  back  of  my  brain,  it  gently  reminds 
me  that  Grandma  is  dead.  No  need  to 
still  wonder  if  she  really  loved  me.  The 
question  has  become  obsolete,  unim¬ 
portant.  For  now  the  silence  splinters 
into  bits  and  pieces  of  memories — a 
funny  remark,  a  captivating  gesture; 
delightful  portrait  of  a  remarkable 
woman. 

I  smile  finally  at  my  plump  mother 
patting  her  absurd  orange  bouffant 
into  place.  Sy  guns  the  motor  and  we 
drive  away. 
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Go  In  Peace 


December 

As  you  leave,  go  in  peace. 

If  we  could  only  see 

Hold  onto  the  memories  of 
The  times  that  we've  all 

Through  haze  of  burning  leaf 

Shared— and  just  how  much 

And  misting  rain, 

We  really,  really  cared. 

I  think  we'd  be  amazed  to  find 

Earth  pleading 

As  you  leave,  shed  no  tears, 

For  her  life. 

For  where  there  is  love — there 

She  does  not  give  up  easily 

Her  soft  green  cloak 

Is  no  need  for  fear. 

Thank  God  for  allowing  our 

Of  summer  grass. 

Paths  to  cross — and  go _ 

She  freezes  hard, 

In  peace,  and  know  that  you 

A  nd  tangles  roots  in  ice 

are  loved! 

To  keep  them  bound. 

She  begs  the  Pine 

To  linger  on 

A  nd  comfort  her  through 

Winter  storm. 

And  offers  Spruce  the  gift 

Karen  Spencer 

Dreams  No.  I,  2,  &  3 

Of  giving 

January  birth. 

Red  cellophane  skies. 

To  creatures 

Chocolate  pudding  hills. 

Lemon  lake  cream  pies. 

Who  agree  to  stay 

Coppery  pink  pills. 

She  gives  a  coat 

Lost  in  Paradise. 

Of  warmer  fur, 

A  nd  gives  to  fowl  the 

Purple  green  hen. 

Colors  bold 

Eggs  all  blue. 

To  keep  them  safe. 

Calm  windy  den. 

Conspiracies  with  bird 

With  gray  hue. 

Garden  of  Eden. 

And  plant 

Are  heard  in  moaning 

Yellow  desert  sand. 

Autumn  winds 

Crescent  shaped  dunes. 

As  Earth  tries 

Beauty  stars — and 

Once  again 

Bright  white  moons. 

To  keep 

The  Promised  Land. 

The  spectre  from  her  door. 

Evelyn  Lazzell 

Linden  Palla 

Waking  up  at  the  beach 

to  find  the  sun  rays 
ever  so  softly 

have  come  and  laid  down  with  me 
I  wonder 

how  long  have  they  been  here 
and  how  have  I  survived  until  now 
without  warmth  such  as  this 
and  I  wonder 

would  you  laugh  if  I  told  you 
of  the  startling  comparison 

Laura  Johnson 


The  August  sun 
radiantly  warms 
the  exquisite  daffodil 
as  she  endures 
the  length 
of  the  day. 

Her  life  is 

only  for  a  moment— 

Her  beauty  is 
unique  as 

July's  haze-covered  sunset. 

Life  continues 
because  of  her  death — 
but  none  shall 
replace 

her  vibrant— glowing 
dawn. 

Natrona  F.  Wilson 
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Jean  Courtright 
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Lonesome 


SECOND  PRIZE 
POETRY 

Take  me  away 

Raggedy  A  nn 
sits  on  my  shelf 
never  knowing 
what  tears  are 
or  how 
to  stop  them. 

Raggedy  A  nn 
sits 

in  a  world 

of  red  and  purple 

stars. 

Where  flowers 
grow  in  the  middle 
of  the  streets  and  there  are 
no  bad  feelings 

Raggedy  Ann, 
give  me  your  hand  and 
lead  me  to  your 
mystical  magical 
land. 

Beth  A  lexander 


Of  William 

Generally,  I  extend  to  you 
sidelong  glances  like  a  wary  hound. 
I  am  amazed  at  your  newborn  girth 
Everyday  more  seeds  crackle  forth 
from  glistening  pods 
detailing  your  ripeness. 

A  musky,  ambrosial  scent 
embraces  your  walk. 

Your  every  sinewy  movement 
is  like  a  hibernating  thing 
finding  wakefulness. 

I  touch  you 

anticipating  infant  richness 
but  instead  impact  taunt  flesh. 
Infancy  retreats, 

Its  replacement  frighteningly  bold 
for  you  pure  glory. 


I  want  to  wrap  my  friends 
Around  me  like  a  blanket 
On  a  cold  night. 

I  need  their  warmth  and  closeness 
More  now  than  years  past 
When  I  would  unknowingly  kick 
Off  the  covers  and  sleep  on. 

I  feel  the  cold  deeper  now 
Dreams  are  more  fragile 
And  I  cling  tighter 
To  warmth  when  I  find  it. 

Jean  Olds 


Treasures 

Of  worldly  treasures  I  have  none, 

I  need  them  not  with  golden  sun. . . 
Rubies  don’t  adorn  my  hand, 

For  I  have  Autumn’s  sumac  grand. . . 

I  own  no  gallery  of  art, 

My  oils  are  brushed  at  twilight’s  start. . . 
Brilliant  diamonds  don’t  appeal, 

Mine  are  stars  that  none  can  steal. . . 

No  sterling  bars  lie  in  a  chest, 

The  silvery  rain  I  treasure  best. . . 

For  fiery  gem-s  tones  I  don’t  sigh. 

With  June- time’s  opalescent  sky. . . 

No  shekels  make  my  heart  to  sing, 

My  gold  flies  on  the  finches  wing. . . 

I  crave  not  crystals  on  a  chain. 

Mine  shimmer  on  a  snow-packed  pane. . . 
No  tapestries  hang  on  a  wall, 

I  have  the  patterned  fields  of  fall. . . 
Priceless  heirlooms  don’t  abound, 

More  beauty  in  a  rose  I’ve  found. . . 

The  amethysts  to  which  I  cling, 

Are  violets  ’ mid  the  wood  in  spring. . . 

Of  worldly  treasures  I  have  none, 

I  need  them  not  with  golden  sun. 

Virginia  Grimmer 


Jerrilyn  McGregory 
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Steelmaker  Sons 


The  men 

who  made  the  steel 
that  made  the  men. 

Steelmaker  sons 
who  once  ran  ragged- breathed 
brushed  stars  from  tree-swings 
with  their  toes 

and  crayoned  bold- lined  pictures 
of  rocket  ships  and  suns 
at  last 

abandoned  wild- hewed  scrawls 

for  a  number  at  the  mitigate 

for  honest  man-sweat  of  industry 

for  tall,  proud  boots  their  fathers  wore; 

But  boots  lie  dusty, 

hats  hang  idle  now. 

From  some  mildewed  basement 

sounds  a  song  now  high,  now  low 

of  a  worker's  hearth- forged  dreams, 

ashes  scattered  by  the  stacks 

and  falling  with  the  snow 

and  shaped  into  fresh  hope 

by  some  steelmaker  son, 

shaped  into  a  city 

of  song  and  poetry 

of  picture  and  belief  in  the 

Skyscraper 

Steelmaker 

Dreamshaper, 

Man. 

Karen  Roberts 


| 

Sound  Poem 

B  othersome  bee 
U  under  my  window 
Z  igzagging  in  all  directions. 

Z  ap!  I  kill  you. 

P  etting  my  cat 
U  nder  her  chin,  I  saw  her 
R  oil  over  and 
R  eveal  her  contentness. 

Q  uick-f lying  ducks, 

U  nexpectedly  seen 
A  loft 

C  ircle  above  the  water.  They 
K  now  not  where  to  land. 

Martin  Jankowski 


Gossip 


I  had  imagined 

when  watching  them  from  a  distance 
that  they  spoke  of  grander  things 
huddled  on  the  front  steps 
I  envisioned  the  plotting  of  great  schemes 
like  the  printing  of  a  pamphlet 
"Practical  Steps  to  World  Peace” 
or  maybe  just  precious  reminiscing 
beautiful  sketches  verbally  drawn 
of  childhood  or  lovers  lost 
but  instead  I  overheard 
". . .  and  have  you  heard  about  Virginia 
late  last  night  it  seems. . .  ” 

Laura  Johnson 
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The  Peeping  Lady 

Donna  Huddleston 


Freedman  and  Lily  were  hiding 
under  the  stoop  at  the  front  of  the 
apartment  house.  A  pile  of  cigarette 
butts  and  a  box  of  kitchen  matches 
were  arranged  in  front  of  them  on  the 
ground.  Lily  watched  as  Freedman 
selected  one  of  the  longer  butts  from 
the  pile  to  smoke.  He  straightened  the 
crumpled  paper,  cupped  his  hands 
around  his  mouth,  and  lit  the  match. 
When  the  cigarette  was  lit,  he  snapped 
the  match  in  halves  and  buried  them  in 
the  dirt. 

“We  could  count  cars,”  Lily  said. 

“Can’t  you  see?”  he  said  to  her. 
“There  ain’t  anymore.” 

The  rush  hour  was  over;  the  street  in 
front  of  them  was  deserted  this 
evening.  In  this  part  of  town,  what  cars 
there  were  sped  up  to  pass  through  a 
little  quicker,  and  door  locks  of  the 
cars  hastily  clicked  inside  as  the  drivers 
hurried  on.  Not  many  people  drove  in 
this  part  of  the  city  at  night,  nor  did 
they  walk  alone  on  the  streets. 

Today  had  been  hot,  and  the  heat 
had  forced  the  people  who  lived  on  this 
street  inside  to  seek  comfort  from 
window  air  conditioners  or  from  ceil¬ 
ing  fans  rotating  at  the  tops  of  their 
high  rooms.  Later  on  when  the  streets 
were  cool,  the  people  would  come  back 
outside. 

The  ground  was  already  cooling 
under  the  steps.  Sitting  crosslegged  on 
the  dirt  floor,  Freedman  and  Lily 
waited.  The  street  and  the  buildings 
across  from  them  could  be  seen 
through  the  openings  separating  the 
steps.  The  openings  had  been  just  large 
enough  for  them  to  squeeze  their  way 
in  under  the  steps. 

By  looking  out  between  the  diamond¬ 
shaped  slats  that  made  the  walls  on 
both  sides  of  the  steps,  they  could  also 
see  if  anyone  was  coming  their  way 
from  either  direction.  Freedman  lit 
another  cigarette,  and  he  and  Lily  con¬ 
tinued  to  watch  the  street. 


The  street  was  narrow.  And  next  to 
the  street  fat,  squat  buildings  pressed 
against  tall,  skinny  structures  as  if 
seeking  protection.  Some  of  the  struc¬ 
tures  were  brick,  some  were  brown- 
stone,  and  a  few  of  them  were  built  of 
a  hodgepodge  of  materials  that  had 
long  ago  blended  together  and  decayed. 
The  once  thriving  businesses  had  long 
since  been  abandoned  and  the  windows 
were  boarded  with  graying  planks.  One 
of  the  last  businesses  to  close  was  a 
dress  store  directly  across  the  street 
from  Freedman  and  Lily.  As  the  day¬ 
light  faded,  the  few  apartment  houses 
on  the  street  could  be  identified  as  the 
lights  came  on  in  the  windows. 

Night  settled  slowly  on  the  street. 
The  smoke  from  Freedman’s  cigarette 
became  less  and  less  visible.  Soon  only 
the  red  glow  of  the  burning  tobacco 
crisscrossed  back  and  forth. 

“Nobody  can’t  see  us  under  here, 
can  they?”  Lily  asked  him. 

“Naw,  it’s  safe  under  here,”  Freed¬ 
man  assured  her.  “Nobody  can  see  us. 
We’re  safe.” 

“That  nurse  who  moved  in  below  us 
said  that  this  neighborhood  is  not  a 
safe  place  to  live  in,”  Lily  confided  to 
him.  “I  heard  her  tell  Evelyn  so  last 
night.” 

“That’s  because  she’s  white,” 
explained  Freedman.  “She  gets  every¬ 
thing  wrong.  She  even  told  me  that  I’d 
go  to  hell  if  I  smoked  cigarettes.” 

“She  did?” 

“Sure.  You  remember  that  day  when 
I  went  to  the  bus  station  for  Evelyn? 
The  day  when  that  nurse  first  came  up 
here?”  Freedman  waited  for  Lily  to 
nod  before  he  continued.  “Well,  when 
I  went  to  the  bus  station  to  tell  her  that 
Evelyn  would  be  late  to  pick  her  up, 
she  grabbed  my  cigarette  right  out  of 
my  mouth,  tore  it  to  little  pieces,  and 
told  me  I  was  going  to  hell.” 

Lily  did  not  say  anything.  Freedman 
struck  another  match,  lit  another  butt, 
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and  offered  it  to  Lily. 

“Do  you  want  a  smoke?” 

“Sure.” 

Lily  inhaled  deeply.  The  smoke 
rushed  from  her  nose  and  mouth, 
causing  her  to  cough  and  choke  vio¬ 
lently.  When  she  could  breathe  again, 
she  handed  the  butt  back  to  Freedman. 

“What  happened  then?”  Lily  asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“So?” 

“But  she  didn’t  even  know  me 
then,”  Freedman  added  disgustedly. 

They  sat  there  silently.  They 
exchanged  a  few  more  puffs.  Their 
little  brown  faces  were  expressionless 
as  they  smoked  the  cigarettes. 

“Going  to  hell  is  a  scary  thought, 
ain’t  it?”  Freedman  finally  said. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Lily,  taking  an 
extra  long  puff  and  trying  not  to 
cough.  “Where  is  it?” 

“It’s  a  hot  place  where  the  devil 
lives,”  Freedman  offered.  He  was 
eleven  to  his  sister  Lily’s  eight  years. 

“Like  California?”  asked  Lily,  who 
had  watched  television  faithfully  until 
the  day  her  set  had  broken.  She 
remembered  the  show  she  had  liked  the 
best — the  one  that  had  the  sandy 
beaches  and  the  happy  people. 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  said  Freedman. 
“Hell  is  a  wicked  place  with  a  lot  of 
bad  people.  The  devil  lives  there.  I 
think  he  burns  you  up.” 

“In  a  fire?” 

Freedman  nodded  his  head  in 
answer.  It  was  dark  under  the  steps 
now.  The  only  light  was  the  moon 
shining  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
them.  The  pale  light  of  the  moon  made 
the  heat  look  like  wavering  lines  as  it 
rose  from  the  streets. 

Lily  started  coughing  again.  The 
heat  of  the  too  short  butt  had  burned 
the  back  of  her  throat.  This  time  when 
the  coughing  subsided,  Freedman  put  a 
warning  finger  to  his  lips. 

“It’s  the  peeping  lady,”  he 
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whispered  to  Lily. 

“Who?”  gasped  Lily. 

“You  know,  that  crazy  women  who 
goes  around  peeping  in  everybody’s 
windows  at  night.” 

“You  sure  that’s  her?”  Lily  whis¬ 
pered  back  to  him,  because  she  saw 
only  a  shadowy  shape  in  the  street  as 
she  stared  out  through  the  open  spaces 
between  the  steps. 

“I  can’t  see  for  sure,  but  whoever  it 
is,  is  looking  in  them  nurses’  window.” 

“Put  out  that  cigarette,”  Freedman 
whispered  as  he  nudged  Lily. 

“It  ain’t  Uncle  Lewis  again,  is  it?” 

Lily  pulled  on  Freedman’s  T-shirt  in 
order  to  get  him  to  move  over  so  she 
could  see  better. 

“No,  I  don’t  think  it’s  him,”  he 
whispered  back,  moving  over  at  the 
same  time  so  Lily  could  see. 

“He’s  probably  coming  back  to  get 
me,”  she  said  as  she  strained  to  see. 
“If  it  is  him,  you’ll  tell  him  I  won’t  go, 
won’t  you?” 

“Sure,  sure.” 

Freedman  hoped  it  was  not  Uncle 
Lewis,  too.  Uncle  Lewis  was  a  nui¬ 
sance.  He  had  been  over  every  day  this 
week  to  see  their  mama.  Mama  was 
never  home.  She  always  had  some  busi¬ 
ness  somewhere  else  when  she  knew 
Uncle  Lewis  was  coming  over  and  most 
of  the  other  time  as  well.  She  came 
home  sometimes,  but  not  everyday. 
And  Freedman  had  decided  for  himself 
that  it  was  best  not  to  tell  Uncle  Lewis 
about  Mama. 

Today  Uncle  Lewis  had  come  over 
twice.  And  he  had  tried  to  drag  Lily 
with  him  the  second  time  he  came.  Lily 
had  bit  and  screamed  as  Uncle  Lewis 
tried  to  pull  her  with  him  down  the 
street.  Freedman  had  finally  saved  Lily 
from  him  by  promising  him  that  he 
would  make  Mama  stay  home  tomor¬ 
row  and  wait  for  him  to  come.  But 
Freedman  did  not  know  how  he  was 
going  to  do  that.  He  did  not  even  know 
if  his  mama  was  coming  home. 

Uncle  Lewis  did  not  seem  to  believe 
that  Freedman  could  find  a  way  to 
keep  his  mama  home  either,  because  he 
told  Freedman  in  a  stern  voice,  “She’d 
better  be  here,  or  I’ll  have  the  law  on 
her.” 

“You  don’t  want  Freedman,”  Lily 
said.  “That’s  why  I  won’t  go.” 

“My  wife  won’t  have  him,”  said 
Uncle  Lewis  as  he  shrugged  his  should¬ 
ers.  “And  she  won’t  change  her  mind. 
She  says  Freedman’s  got  too  old  to 
change  his  ways.” 

“I  won’t  change  mine  either,”  Lily 
said  as  she  stamped  her  foot  and 
pouted  her  lower  lip.  “Besides, 


Mama  — ’  ’ 

“Besides,  nothing,”  Freedman  said 
as  he  gave  a  slight  kick  to  Lily’s  ankles. 

Freedman  could  see  Uncle  Lewis  had 
changed  his  mind  and  was  going  to  try 
to  take  Lily  with  him  this  very  minute. 
Grabbing  Lily’s  hand,  Freedman 
pulled  her  down  the  street  after  him. 

He  called  back  as  he  ran,  “We’ll  see 
you  tomorrow,  Uncle  Lewis.” 

“He  almost  got  me  today,  didn’t  he, 
Freedman?”  Lily  asked  as  she  tried 
harder  to  see  the  shadowy  shape  in  the 
street. 

In  order  to  see  better,  she  squinted 
her  eyes  and  pulled  the  lower  part  of 
her  eyelids  downward  and  out. 

“It’s  not  him,”  Freedman  told  Lily. 
“It’s  somebody  else.” 

“The  peeping  lady?” 

“No.” 

“I’m  scared,  Freedman.” 

“It’s  okay,  whispered  Freedman. 
“It’s  a  man.  He’s  opening  the  nurses’ 
window.” 

The  window  was  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  steps.  They  both  could  hear 
the  scraping  of  the  wood  as  the  window 
moved  upward. 

Lily  hid  her  head  between  her  knees 
as  she  breathed,  “What’s  he  doing 
now?” 

“He’s  climbing  in  the  window.” 

“Oh,  no,”  she  said  as  she  covered 
her  already  closed  eyes  with  her  hands. 

“He’s  in  there  now,”  said  Freed¬ 
man.  “Hurry,  let’s  get  out  from  under 
here  before  he  sees  us.” 

They  hastily  stuck  the  unsmoked 
cigarette  butts  in  a  corner  under  the 
steps,  squeezed  through  the  opening, 
and  ran  into  the  street. 

“What  are  we  going  to  do  now?” 
Lily  panted  as  she  chased  after 
Freedman. 

Clutching  the  tail  end  of  his  shirt, 
she  followed  him  as  he  slipped  through 
an  opening  he  had  made  by  shifting  a 
loose  board  aside.  As  they  entered  the 
empty  dress  store,  Lily  shivered. 

“Freedman,  what  are  we  doing  in 
here?”  she  pleaded. 

“Nothing,”  said  Freedman  in  the 
darkness.  “The  nurses  ain’t  home.  So 
we’ll  have  to  stay  here  until  he  leaves.” 

“I  want  to  go  home.’” 

“We  can’t.” 

“Why?” 

“He’s  probably  a  robber.  He  would 
hear  us  and  come  up  the  stairs  and  get 
us.” 

“I  wish  it  was  the  peeping  lady,” 
Lily  sobbed.  “No  one’s  afraid  of  her.  I 
want  to  go  home.” 

“Shut  up,”  warned  Freedman,  “or 
he’ll  hear  you.” 


A  soft  cackle  preceded  the  hard  hand 
that  clutched  Lily’s  shoulder.  Lily 
screamed  as  she  twisted  around,  trying 
to  see  the  woman  who  had  grabbed 
her. 

“So  you  wish  I  was  here?”  the  voice 
cackled  again. 

It  was  the  peeping  lady.  She  was  in 
the  store  with  them.  Lily  stopped 
screaming  as  Freedman  tried  to  break 
the  hold  the  peeping  lady  had  on  her, 
but  before  he  could,  the  peeping  lady 
tied  them  up. 

It  happened  so  fast.  The  floor  of  the 
dress  store  was  littered  with  papers, 
boxes,  and  dress  hangers.  Picking  up  a 
handful  of  the  wires,  the  peeping  lady 
knocked  Freedman  to  the  floor  and 
straddled  him  while  she  twisted  one  of 
the  hangers  around  Lily’s  wrists.  The 
lady’s  knees  pressed  against  Freed¬ 
man’s  ears,  and  the  hot,  musty  smell  of 
her  bottom  was  smothering.  He  pushed 
against  the  peeping  lady’s  legs,  trying 
to  move  her,  but  she  was  too  big.  In  a 
moment,  it  seemed,  she  had  bound  his 
hands,  too. 

When  she  had  fastened  their  feet 
with  more  hangers,  she  stood  up.  “I 
have  you  now,”  she  cackled. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
us?”  demanded  Freedman.  “You  untie 
us  right  now.” 

“Why  should  I?”  said  the  woman  in 
a  high  child- like  voice. 

“The  boogeyman’s  outside.  He’ll 
get  you,”  screamed  Lily.  “We  saw 
him.” 

Lily  turned  her  head,  searching  the 
room  for  Freedman.  She  saw  his  fuzzy 
form  a  few  feet  from  where  she  lay. 
The  darkness  of  the  room  softened  as 
the  moon  filtered  through  a  crack  in 
one  of  the  boards  covering  the 
windows. 

“We  saw  him,  didn’t  we, 
Freedman?” 

“Yep,”  answered  Freedman.  “He’s 
out  there,  old  lady.  He’ll  get  all  of  us 
now.” 

“Freedman?”  Lily  pleaded  as  tears 
streamed  down  her  face. 

Freedman  was  not  afraid  of  the 
peeping  lady.  He  saw  her  almost  every 
night,  roaming  the  streets  and  poking 
her  head  up  to  windows  where  some¬ 
body  had  forgotten  to  pull  the  shade 
entirely  down.  Whenever  she  was 
caught,  a  few  well-directed  curses  sent 
her  scurrying  home. 

“Where  is  he  then?”  demanded  the 
peeping  lady  as  she  gazed  eagerly  out  a 
slit  between  one  of  the  boards.  “I 
don’t  see  nothing.” 

“He  went  in  through  the  nurses’ 
window,”  Freedman  answered.  “Untie 
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us  and  we’ll  show  you  where  he  is.” 

The  peeping  lady  did  not  answer. 
She  only  pushed  her  face  closer  to  the 
board  as  she  tried  to  look  out  the  thin 
crack.  With  her  face  flat  against  the 
board,  she  cut  off  the  light  that  had 
been  in  the  room. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  silence,  she 
turned  suddenly  back  to  face  the 
children.  The  light  came  back  in  the 
room.  They  could  see  her.  She  was 
hunched  over  ready  to  spring  at  them. 
Her  face  was  a  dark  hole  outlined  by 
the  light  colored  scarf  she  had  tied 
around  her  head. 

‘‘Ain’t  nobody  out  there.  You 
young’ uns  lied  to  me.  I’ll  kill  you  for 
lying.” 

With  one  quick  movement,  she 
flipped  Freedman  and  Lily  across  the 


room.  Lily,  who  was  lighter,  landed  on 
top  of  Freedman.  The  wire  hanger  on 
her  wrist  tore  deeply  into  Freedman’s 
arm. 

“Lily,”  Freedman  moaned  as  he 
rolled  her  over,  freeing  his  arm.  He 
then  lowered  his  head  and  with  his 
chin,  he  traced  the  stinging  pain  from 
his  elbow  to  his  wrist. 

“You  ain’t  going  to  lie  to  me  no 
more,”  stormed  the  peeping  lady. 
“Nobody  ain’t  going  to  lie  to  me  no 
more.” 

“You  hurt  me,”  shouted  Freedman 
angrily.  “You  almost  cut  off  my  arm.” 

When  the  lady  came  closer  to  see,  he 
kicked  her  with  both  of  his  feet  as  hard 
as  he  could.  The  woman  stumbled 
backwards,  but  she  caught  herself 
before  she  could  fall. 


“I’m  crying  now,  young’ uns,”  she 
moaned  in  her  child- like  voice.  “You 
shouldn’t  ought  to  hurt  me  like  that.” 

Whimpering  like  a  dog  that  had  hurt 
his  paw,  she  added,  “Everybody  hurts 
me.  My  husband  hurts  me.  Even  my 
own  young’ uns  hurt  me. 

She  kicked  at  Freedman’s  body.  He 
rolled  away,  barely  feeling  the  tip  of 
her  shoe.  He  pushed  against  Lily  as  he 
turned  over,  rolling  her  ahead  of  him. 
They  did  not  stop  until  they  reached 
the  darkness  of  the  corner. 

The  peeping  lady  did  not  seem  to 
notice  that  they  were  no  longer  in  front 
of  her.  She  kicked  at  the  air  and 
ranted,  “My  husband  don’t  love  me. 
I’m  too  old.  Too  old  to  give  him 
young’uns  anymore.  That’s  why  he 
don’t  love  me.  I’m  dried  up.  But  I 
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don’t  care,  I  hate  young’ uns  any¬ 
ways.” 

She  kicked  and  stomped  some  more. 
She  stomped  around  and  around  in  the 
same  place.  Her  shoes  crushed  broken 
glass  and  cracked  the  weak  floor 
boards  as  she  paced  back  and  forth. 

“That’s  right.  My  own  young’ uns. 
My  own  young’ uns  don’t  love  me.” 

Then  the  witch- like  cackle  came 
back  when  she  discovered  that  the 
children  were  no  longer  in  front  of  her. 
“Where’d  you  go,  young’uns?”  she 
asked. 

She  stopped  pacing  and  slowly 
covered,  with  her  feet,  the  area  where 
Freedman  and  Lily  had  been  lying. 
Then  dropping  to  a  squatting  position, 
she  rubbed  her  hands  across  the  boards 
of  the  floor.  Quicker  now,  she  scat¬ 
tered  debris — shredded  pieces  of 
paper,  old  clothes,  tangled  wires,  and 
broken  glass.  Faster  and  faster  she 
moved.  Her  hand  found  something. 
Her  fingers  curled  around  a  warm, 
slick  body;  it  was  a  baby  rat — a  nest  of 
baby  rats. 

Delighted  by  her  find,  she  flung  the 
rats  one- by- one  into  the  middle  of  the 
room.  They  squealed  loudly  as  they 
were  picked  up  and  tossed  forward 
only  to  land  with  a  soft  thud  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

“Serves  you  right,  you  varmint,” 
she  said  as  she  threw  each  one. 

She  saved  the  last  one.  Picking  it  up 
by  the  tail,  she  listened  to  its  baby- like 
cry.  She  rubbed  it  on  the  back  comfort¬ 
ingly. 

“Young’uns?”  she  called  invitingly. 
“I  have  something  for  you.” 

Lilly  called,  “What?” 

The  lady  cackled,  “I  know  where 
you  are  now.” 

She  came  closer,  shuffling  her  feet  as 
she  felt  for  them.  The  baby  rat  was 
squeaking  louder.  The  lady  was  almost 
to  their  corner. 

“The  boogeyman,”  sing-songed 
Freedman.  “He’s  outside.  I  hear 
him.” 

The  forgotten  rat  dropped  to  the 
floor  as  the  peeping  lady  hurried  to  the 
boarded  window  to  take  a  look. 

“They  ain’t  nobody  out  there, 
young’uns.” 

“I  told  you  he  went  in  the  nurses’ 
window,”  shouted  Freedman.  “We 
seen  him.” 

“I  seen  him,  too,”  the  peeping  lady 
said.  “And  he  ain’t  no  boogeyman. 
He’s  worse.  He’s  a  murderer.” 


The  children  could  hear  the  change 
in  the  woman’s  voice.  It  had  lost  its 
child,  witch- like  quality  and  was 
almost  as  normal  sounding  as  their 
own  mama’s  voice. 

“Is  that  bad?”  asked  Lily. 

“Worse,”  the  woman  said,  “he  kills 
people.” 

“He’ll  kill  the  nurses  then,”  cried 
Lily. 

Freedman  was  hot.  The  dust  the 
peeping  lady  had  stirred  up  while  she 
was  hunting  for  them  was  settling  on 
his  face  and  tongue;  it  tasted  bad.  It 
was  harder  and  harder  to  breathe. 

Lily  pushed  against  him  and  asked, 
“Is  he  going  to  kill  us  too, 
Freedman?” 

The  peeping  lady  heard  her  and 
snorted,  “He  don’t  want  us.  He  wants 
that  white  nurse.  She  didn’t  have  any 
business  moving  in  here  with  her  do- 
good  ways.  She  saw  him  murder.  She 
walked  right  in  on  his  murdering.  She 
fell  in  the  blood  he  spilled.  It  dripped 
off  her  in  big  red  drops.  He’s  waiting 
over  there  to  get  her.” 

The  peeping  lady’s  voice  muffled  as 
she  peered  outside.  She  had  taken  up 
guard  at  the  boarded  window. 

“How  do  you  know  that’s  what  he 
wants?”  Freedman  whispered 
hoarsely.  He  refused  to  believe  the 
gory  scene  the  peeping  lady  had 
painted  in  his  mind. 

“I  seen  him  do  it  myself.  They  didn’t 
see  me.  I  know  they  didn’t,”  she  said 
as  she  backed  away  from  the  window. 
“I  see  everything.” 

The  peeping  lady  had  no  difficulty 
locating  Freedman  and  Lily  now.  She 
came  over  and  sat  down  next  to  Lily. 

“He’s  ugly,  honey,”  she  said.  “He’s 
been  ugly  ever  since  the  day  he  was 
born.” 

The  peeping  lady  nodded  her  head  in 
agreement  to  what  she  was  saying.  In 
the  semi-darkness  of  the  room,  she 
reached  for  Lily.  Carefully,  she 
caressed  Lily’s  face. 

“I  was  there  when  he  was  born.  His 
mama  cried.  She  screamed  for  every¬ 
body  to  take  the  devil- child  out  of  her 
sight.  She  couldn’t  stand  to  look  at 
him.” 

“Why  not?”  asked  Freedman. 

“His  lip  was  split,  split  right  up  to 
his  nose.  The  midwife  took  a  needle 
and  a  thread  and  sewed  it  up.  But  he 
was  still  ugly.  If  you  look  closely  at 
him,  you  can  still  see  the  stitch 
marks.” 


“Oh-h-h,”  breathed  Lily  as  she 
forgot  who  the  peeping  lady  was  and 
scooted  closer  to  her. 

“It’s  worse  than  that  now,”  the  lady 
continued.  “He’s  turned  into  a 
murderer.  He’s  a  murderer  and  that 
white  nurse  knows  it.” 

“Is  he  really  going  to  kill  her,”  Lily 
asked. 

“Probably  so,”  the  lady  answered. 

All  three  of  them  sat  in  silence  until 
the  peeping  lady  said,  “Come  here, 
young’ un,”  as  she  pulled  Lily  closer. 

The  woman  had  unfastened  the 
front  of  her  own  dress,  and  she  pressed 
Lily  close  to  her.  When  Lily  realized 
what  the  peeping  lady  was  doing,  she 
tried  to  pull  away.  The  peeping  lady 
was  stronger.  She  forced  Lily’s  mouth 
to  her  breast.  Lily  bit — bit  hard. 

“Freedman,  help  me,”  Lily  called  as 
she  rolled  over  and  away  from  the 
peeping  lady,  who  was  still  rubbing  her 
breasts. 

“Stop,  young’un,  stop,”  the 
peeping  lady  cried. 

Freedman  did  not  stop.  He  was 
butting  the  peeping  lady  with  his  head. 
Again  and  again  he  butted. 

With  everybody  screaming  and 
hollering  and  stirring  up  so  much  trash 
in  the  air,  they  did  not  see  the  man 
until  the  flashlight  beamed  around  the 
room. 

“Oh,  my  God,  Dorothy,”  the  man 
groaned.  “What  did  you  do  to  these 
children?” 

By  now  the  neighbors,  hearing  the 
noise,  were  leaning  their  heads  out  the 
windows  to  see  what  was  happening. 
As  the  man  untied  Freedman  and  Lily 
and  told  them  to  go  on  home,  they 
could  hear  the  voices  yelling  curses  at 
Dorothy.  Dorothy’s  cackle  gave  her 
away. 

Freedman  and  Lily  stood  watching 
while  the  man  helped  his  disheveled 
wife  up  from  the  floor  and  refastened 
the  buttons  on  her  dress. 

“Go  home,”  he  ordered  Freedman 
and  Lily  when  he  saw  them  still  stand¬ 
ing  there.  “I’ll  take  care  of  her.” 

“Dorothy’s  at  it  again,”  a  voice  at 
one  window  called  back  into  his  room 
before  closing  the  window.  “That’s  all. 
Nobody’s  hurt.” 

As  they  walked  across  the  street,  the 
children  rubbed  their  wrists  and  their 
bruised  skin.  Freedman  scratched  at 
the  dried  blood  that  had  filled  the  long 
tear  on  his  arm. 
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“She’s  crazy,”  Freedman  told  Lily. 

Lily  nodded  and  said,  “I  know 
that.” 

They  reached  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  Their  heads  were  nodding 
sleepily  as  they  thought  of  the  beds 
upstairs.  But  before  they  could  reach 
the  steps  that  they  had  sat  under 
earlier,  the  man’s  legs  came  out  the 
window.  They  did  not  have  time  to 
run;  for  with  one  quick  swoop,  he  was 
there  in  front  of  them. 

The  man  grabbed  them.  Lily  was 
knocked  to  the  ground.  The  man  held 
on  to  Freedman  and  twisted  his  arm. 
He  bent  it  back;  the  arm  almost 
snapped. 

Yet  the  children  were  quiet;  they 
could  not  speak.  Neither  could  they 
take  their  eyes  away  from  the  ugly 
man’s  mouth. 

They  saw  it;  it  was  just  like  the 
peeping  lady  had  said.  It  was  sewn  up. 
But  it  looked  like  somebody  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  sew  it  all  the  way  down  to  his 
lip. 

“You  better  say  you  never  saw  me,” 
the  man  lisped  raspingly.  “If  you 
don’t.  I’ll  come  back  and  get  you.” 

He  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  and 
the  peeping  lady’s  cackle  rang  down 
the  street  as  her  husband  led  her  away. 
Lily  dried  her  wet  face  on  Freedman’s 
T-shirt  as  he  helped  her  to  stand  up. 

“Do  you  think  we  fell  into  hell  by 
accident?”  Lily  asked  as  they  climbed 
the  squeaky  stairs  to  the  second  floor. 

Freedman  was  too  busy  to  answer. 
He  hurt  a  lot,  and  he  had  to  think 
about  the  murderer.  Lily  and  he  were 
no  longer  safe.  Tomorrow,  the  very 
first  thing,  he  would  get  rid  of  those 
cigarette  butts  under  the  stoop.  And 
then  he  would  take  Lily  across  town  to 
Uncle  Lewis’  house. 


If  I  empty 

myself, 

pouring 

every  fiber  of  being, 
soul  and  sinew, 

freely  before  your  gazing  eye — 
providing  you 
a  glimpse 

of  once- been  memories  painted  fresh, 

of  breathing,  fleshed- out  present, 

of  those  hope- filled  dreams  of  tomorrow, 

will  you  accept  me 

for  all 

that  I  am — 

or  will  you,  too 

stumble  upon 

my  problems  and  fears, 

never  getting  past 

the  baggage- like  clutter  of  my  life, 

to  reach  me, 

the  real  me? 

Will  you  open  your  hand 
and  take  me 
as  I  am? 

Or,  will  you, 
like  the  others, 
turn  and  run? 

Kevin  Riberdy 
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Some  Notes  On  Time 


Lately  I  have  been  inundated,  surrounded  by 
and  preoccupied  with 
discussions  of 
TIME. 

TIME 

the  great  healer  and  destroyer  of  all  things 
It  steals  our  youth  and  fades  our  dreams. 

TIME 

Salinger  understood  it  best. 

Modern  man  is  both  the  manipulator  and 
the  prisoner  of 
TIME. 

He  is  obsessed  with  the  fear  of  the  impossible; 

running  out  of  time. 

It  was  Prufrock  who  said, 

“ There  will  be  time 
there  will  be  time. ...” 

Vonnegut  and  Wells  toyed  with  the  idea  of  travel  through 
space  and  time. 

The  Earth  is  over  4  billion  years  old  yet 
when  people  are  asked  to  make  a  commitment  they  say, 
” But  I  have  no  time.  ” 
and  how  old  is  old? 

Ozymandias  knew  of  time 
Yet  Casteneda  says  that  there  is  no  time  but 
the  present. 

What  is  this  elusive  entity  which  is  more  than 
just  a  four  letter  word? 

It  can’t  be  pulled  out  of  a  hat  or  held  in  one’s  hand 
yet  people  are  always  chasing  it;  trying  to  catch  it. 

It  has  no  wings 
yet  somehow  it  flies 
TIME 

Rampa  would  say  that  the  question  is  insignificant 
since  each  soul/spirit  is  an  entity  which  has  and  will 
last  forever 

and  that  by  posing  the  question  of  time  we  are  failing 
to  deal  with  what  Whitman  considered 
the  ultimate  question; 

The  question  of  Death 
and  when  we  are  held  by  Death 
We  are  free 
of 

TIME. 


Thomas  Fraze 


FIRST  PRIZE  POETRY 
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For  a  Mustache 


I  liked  her  better 
when  she  had  a  mustache. 

One  small  self- seen  flaw 
that  brought  her  to  philosophy 
that  loosed  her  to  struggle 
that  scratched  her  and  galled  her 
to  walk  with  thought. 

Queer  source  of  elevation 
that  bristly  bit  was. 

Once  removed 
she  walked  with  others 
and  tossed  her  glossy  mane 
and  forgot  about  philosophy 
and  wondered  why  she’d  waited 
for  so  very  long 

to  remove  that  damned  mustache. 
Karen  Roberts 


Coloring  in  the  Spaces 

When  I  close  my  eyes 
crayola  colors  play 
in  a  visible  darkness 
green-world  shades  sing 
from  the  half- moon  band- shell 
of  my  Sunday  childhood. 

When  I  close  my  eyes 
I’m  in  fields  filled  with  corn 
spring- pale,  reaching 
ballet  arms  into  August 
standing 
like  love 

furrow  to  furrow 
until  autumn’s  cold 
dries  it  crackling 
a  lover’s  last  argument 
forgetting  its  green  time 
caught  by  the  roots 
where  the  earth  chills 
I  wait 

for  the  colors  of  harvest 
Vicki  Behem 


Intruder 

A  long  the  shady  trail 
hemlock  grows 
among  the  birch  and  maple 
a  canopy  of  vibrant  green 
where  fern  and  columbine 
are  safe 

and  moss  and  lichens 
cling  to  ancient  rocks 
now  crumbling 
haunt,  long  ago, 
of  Pottawatomies  and 
Menominees 
where  white- tailed  deer 
still  walk 

though  when  I  come 
they  flee. 

Gerald  Oosterveen 
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Jurgen  H.  Armbruster 
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Treasure 

I  have  listened  to  a  soft  melody 
And  felt  a  tremor  rise 
Within  my  heart,  my  soul,  my  mind 
A  hymn  of  paradise. 

I  have  watched  the  sun  above 
Paint  the  earth  with  gold 
And  then  at  eventide 
Turn  that  gold  to  rose. 

I  have  watched  the  timeless  waves 
Lap  against  the  shore 
Turn  —  fall  —  roll  out  to  sea 
Score  upon  endless  score. 

I  have  gazed  upon  the  sky 
A  diamond  studded  crown 
And  clasped  the  silver  moonbeams 
Shimmering,  earthward  bound. 

All  this  beauty  God  bestowed 
For  all  on  earth  to  see 
But  greater  blessings  from  above 
Are  in  my  memory. 

I  have  glimpsed  the  human  soul 
Seen  unpretentious  faith  aglow 
Heard  humble  searching  prayers  of  man 
From  God  no  greater  gift  I  know. 

No  words  could  tell,  no  gift  suffice 
For  all  that  I  would  say 
To  show  my  lasting  gratitude 
For  those  who  walked  my  way. 

For  every  stranger's  hand  I  glasped 
Has  touched. . .  no  less. . .  my  heart 
And  left  this  pauper's  soul  of  mine 
No  richer  treasure  to  impart. 

Gail  B.  Duro 


Can  I  help  you, 
may  I, 

up  into  your  nest, 

bent  and  tawny  little  creature 

weathered  to  the  test? 

With  eyes  so  black 
that  sting, 

and  echo  winter's  woes 
but  promise  back  a  spring? 

Tamara  Bottomlee 
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Progress 

The  naked  earth  lies  torn, 
bruised  and  ravaged, 
with  huge,  jagged  rut  scars: 
bulldozer  patterns 
sunk  deep,  ground  into 
her  smooth  yielding  flesh. 

Only  a  few  yards  away, 

moist,  damp  mud  traces 

the  delicate  caressing 

of  five  perfect  tiny  fingers 

on  frail  human  hands 

as  an  opposum  pauses, 

with  smooth  chocolate  mud  sucking, 

slurping  at  his  toes, 

before  he  hurries  on. 

Jauneth  Skinner-Kessler 
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The  Famous  School  of 
P  opular  W  ri  ting 


SPECIAL  AWARD 


Cynthia  D.  Echterling 


Lois  stood  in  the  street  staring  up  at 
the  third  story  window.  She  had  just 
left  the  office  of  her  therapist — a 
humanist  who  was  facilitating  her 
growth  as  a  person.  She’d  had  a  peak 
experience.  She  had  braved  the 
uncharted  seas  of  inner  turmoil, 
wrestled  with  the  unconscious,  and  had 
emerged  victorious.  She  stood,  still 
reeling  from  the  rush  of  awareness  of 
her  creative  potential.  So  what?  So 
now  she  should  do  something  with  that 
fertile  inner  effluence  before  it  turned 
to  sewage. 

That  was  why  she  was  standing  there 
looking  upward,  past  the  sign  that  said 
“FIVE  AND  TEN”,  past  the  imitation 
gold-leaf  lettering  advertising  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  “HOROWITZ  &  ROSHIN- 
SKI,  ATTORNEYS- AT- LAW”,  to 
that  brightly  lettered  placard,  “THE 
FAMOUS  SCHOOL  OF  POPULAR 
WRITING”.  She  had  discovered  it  by 
accident  (or  was  it  fate?)  as  she  walked 
by  on  the  street  below.  Her  eye  had 
come  to  rest  there  after  following  the 
flight  of  an  offensive  pigeon  who  was 
now  marching  back  and  forth  on  the 
window  ledge  below  the  sign.  It  was 
looking  down  at  her  sideways  in 
pigeon- fashion,  taunting,  “Cooooo 
coo-coo,  Cooooo  coo-coo.”  She 
wasn’t  listening.  Her  attention  was 
fixed  on  the  sign. 

“The  Famous  School  of  Popular 
Writing.  Of  course!  That’s  it!  I’ll 
become  a  writer  and  share  my  insight 
with  humanity!”  she  announced  to  no 


one  in  particular,  spreading  her  arms 
dramatically  and  bashing  an  innocent 
bystander  in  the  ribs.  “Sorry.”  She 
apologized  over  her  shoulder,  as  she 
rushed  off  to  find  the  entrance. 

“Crazy  broad,”  he  muttered.  But 
she  was  already  gone. 

She  found  the  side  entrance  and 
bounded  up  the  three  flights  of  stairs. 
Or  rather,  she  bounded  up  one  and 
staggered  up  the  second  and  third.  “So 
much  for  aerobic  exercise,”  she  gasped 
as  she  pushed  open  the  door  to  the 
Famous  School  of  Popular  Writing. 

“Hello?”  she  called,  as  she  entered. 
The  receptionist  dropped  the  movie 
magazine  she  was  reading  and  came  to 
attention,  her  smile  fixed  and  ready. 

“May  I  help  you?”  she  inquired  in  a 
tone  that  led  Lois  to  believe  that  this 
women  had  spent  all  her  life  sitting  at 
that  desk  waiting  for  her  to  come  in 
and  ask  for  assistance.  It  was  quite  a 
responsibility  having  this  person’s 
future  happiness  dependent  on  her. 
Lois  hoped  she  could  handle  it. 

“Uh,  I  saw  your  sign.” 

The  receptionist  looked  confused. 
“What  sign?”  She’d  blown  it  already. 

“The  one  in  the  window,”  Lois 
offered,  trying  to  save  herself. 

“Oh,  that  sign!  Yes!  So  what  can  I 
do  for  you?” 

Lois  got  to  the  point.  “I  want  to  be  a 
writer  and  I  thought. ...” 

“Well,  you’ve  certainly  come  to  the 
right  place.” 

Lois  sighed  in  relief,  “the  right  place.” 


“Excuse  me,”  said  the  receptionist 
as  she  stood  up.  “I’ll  get  our  director, 
Mr.  Lance  Marlow.  He  can  answer  any 
questions  you  have  about  the  school.” 
Lois  sat  down  and  watched  the  recep¬ 
tionist  as  she  clicked  down  the  hall  in 
her  heels.  She  stuck  her  head  around 
the  first  door  that  she  came  to.  “Mr. 
Marlow,  we  have  an  applicant.” 

“Mumble,  mumble,  mumble.” 

“Because  she  looks  like  an 
applicant.” 

“Mumble,  mumble,  mumble.” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  she’s  from  the 
IRS.” 

“Mumble,  mumble,  mumble.” 

“No  IRS  agent  would  dress  like 
that.” 

“Mumble,  mumble,  mumble.” 

“Not  even  in  disguise.” 

The  receptionist  clicked  back  to  her 
desk.  “Mr.  Marlow  will  be  right  with 
you,”  she  announced,  and  then  sat 
down  and  smiled  a  lot.  Soon  Mr. 
Marlow  emerged  from  his  office, 
turning  himself  on  as  he  entered  the 
lobby.  The  glare  from  his  capped  teeth 
was  almost  blinding.  He  shook  Lois’ 
hand  firmly  and  vigorously. 

“Hi  there,  I’m  Lance  Marlow, 
director  of  the  Famous  School  of  Pop¬ 
ular  Writing.  What  can  I  do  for  you?” 
He  smelled  of  Binaca. 

“I  want  to  be  a  writer,”  Lois 
repeated. 

“Well  you’ve  certainly  come  to  the 
right  place.”  Again  she  was  hearing 
it — “The  right  place.”  Another  sigh  of 
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relief.  Lance  continued.  “Our  school  is 
famous  for  making  professional 
writers  out  of  worthless  nobodies  like 
yourself.” 

“That  must  be  why  they  call  it  the 
‘Famous  School,’  ”  Lois  offered 
eagerly. 

“Why  of  course.  Now,  sit  down  and 
tell  me,  what  makes  you  think  you 
want  to  be  a  writer?” 

Lois  sat  and  told.  “Well,  I  guess  it’s 
because  I’ve  suddenly  become  aware  of 
my  creative  potential  and  then  I  saw 
your  sign.  You  see,  there  was  this 
pigeon. . .  ” 

“Writing  does  require  creativity  of 
course,”  Lance  interrupted.  “But  all 
the  creativity  in  the  world  doesn’t 
amount  to  mouse  turds,  pardon  the 
expression,  if  you  don’t  know  how  to 
use  it.” 

“Well,  yeah.”  Lois  realized  he  was 
right. 

“That’s  what  our  school  teaches 
you — to  put  your  ideas  into  words  in  a 
form  that  sells.  After  all,  that’s  what 
it’s  all  about,  isn’t  it?” 

“What?” 

“Selling!” 

Lois  thought  a  moment.  “Well  gee,  I 
don’t  know.  I  really  hadn’t  thought 
that  far  ahead.  I  mean,  I  just  saw  the 
sign  a  few  minutes  ago,  and _ ” 

“I  understand.”  He  patted  her  knee. 
“You  want  to  express  yourself— share 
your  insights  with  humanity.  Right?” 
Lois  nodded.  How  did  he  know? 
“Now  how  can  you  share  what  you’ve 
written,  if  nobody  reads  it?” 

“Hmmm.” 

“And  how  can  they  read  it  if  they 
don’t  buy  it?” 

Again  she  thought.  “They  could 
borrow  it  from  the  library!” 

Lance  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
meticulously  styled  hair.  He  could 
comb  it  back  into  place  later.  This  was 
definitely  going  to  be  a  tough  one.  “I 
can  see  now  that  you’ve  got  a  lot  to 
learn  about  how  this  business  works. 
But  then,  that’s  what  this  school  is  here 
to  teach  you.” 


“It  is?” 

“Of  course!  You  probably  know 
how  to  write  already.  I  mean,  you’re 
supposed  to  learn  that  in  elementary 
school.  In  spite  of  that,  there  are 
countless  numbers  of  disreputable 
schools  that  promise  to  teach  you 
writing.  You’ve  probably  seen  their 
advertising.” 

Lois  searched  her  memory.  “Not 
that  I’m  aware  of.” 

“Then  you  probably  don’t  use 
matches.”  She  didn’t  get  it.  Lance 
tried  again.  “What  I’m  trying  to  say  is 
that  you  don’t  need  to  learn  to  write. 
You  need  to  learn  to  write  what  sells.” 
Still  a  blank  stare.  “Perhaps  if  we  go 
over  our  curriculum,  you’ll  see  what  I 
mean.” 

“Oh  yes!  That  would  be  interesting.” 
Lois  was  on  the  edge  of  her  seat. 

Lance  took  a  slick  brochure  from  a 
pile  on  the  receptionist’s  desk.  “Okay, 
the  first  course  you  would  take  would 
be  introduction  to  current  fiction.  In 
this  course  you’re  required  to  read  all 
the  books  listed  on  the  latest  New  York 
Times  best  seller  list.” 

“That’s  a  lot  of  reading!  What 
for?” 

“So  you  can  learn  what  the  public 
wants.” 

“Oh,  I  see.  I  guess  that  is  impor¬ 
tant.” 

“Very.”  He  was  getting  through. 
“In  conjunction  with  that,  you  will  be 
taking  introduction  to  current  events 
and  introduction  to  current  affairs.” 

Lois  looked  puzzled.  “What’s  the 
difference?” 

‘They  all  ask  that.’  Lance  muttered 
to  himself.  “Current  events  is  current 
events,  and  current  affairs  is,  well,  you 
know.”  He  winked. 

“What  do  I  have  to  know  that  for?” 
sputtered  Lois. 

She  was  a  hard  one.  “You  need  to 
know  what’s  happening,  who’s  who, 
what  the  beautiful  people  are  doing 
these  days.  People  eat  that  stuff  up. 
Nothing  makes  a  book  sell  better  than 
if  people  think  you’re  writing  the 


trashy  details  of  famous  people’s 
lives.” 

“Couldn’t  you  get  sued?”  Lois 
asked. 

“We  also  have  a  course  on  how  to 
prevent  a  law  suit.” 

They  seems  to  think  of  everything. 
Lois  was  amazed.  “That’s  reassuring. 
What  else  would  I  have  to  take.?” 

“Let’s  see,”  replied  Lance  as  he 
flipped  through  the  catalogue. 
“There’s  plot  construction.  In  that 
course  we  teach  you  every  plot  that’s 
ever  been  used.  That  way,  you  can  just 
plug  in  the  characters,  location  and 
such,  and  you’ve  got  a  book.” 

“Doesn’t  sound  very  original.” 

“Everyone  wants  to  be  original.” 
He  was  getting  exasperated,  but  he 
wasn’t  giving  up.  “So  you  wrack  your 
brain  trying  to  come  up  with  an 
original  plot,  and  chances  are  it  has 
already  been  used  anyway.  You  just 
didn’t  know  it.  So  why  go  through  all 
that  stress  and  hard  work  reinventing 
the  wheel  when  with  our  course  you 
pick  your  plot  almost  instantly  and 
save  all  that  energy  for  more  important 
things.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  You  say  its  a 
required  course?” 

“Yes,  everyone  takes  plot  construc¬ 
tion,  unless  you  want  to  be  a  porno 
writer.” 

“You  teach  people  how  to  write 
pornography!” 

“Oh,  of  course!  There’s  big  money 
in  porno  writing.  In  the  introductory 
porno  course  you  learn  all  the  secrets 
of  writing  good,  (or  shall  I  say  bad, 
heh,  heh)  pornography.” 

“There’s  a  secret  to  writing  filth?” 

“Oh  yes!  We  teach  you  every 
obscene  synonym  for  every  lascivious 
act,  thought  and  body  part;  both  male 
and  female  or  what  have  you.”  Lance 
smiled.  The  receptionist  giggled. 

“That’s  disgusting.”  Lois  squirmed 
uncomfortably. 

“But  lucrative!  Of  course,  pornog¬ 
raphy  may  not  be  your  thing.  How 
about  romance  novels?” 
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Lois  shook  her  head.  “No,  I  don’t 
think  so.” 

“Have  you  ever  tried?  They’re  really 
simple.” 

“No.  Swooning  turns  me  off.” 

“One  of  those  women’s  libbers, 
heh?”  Lance  thought  a  moment.  There 
had  to  be  something  even  she  could 
write.  “I’ve  got  it!  Horror  and 
suspense!” 

“You  teach  that  too?” 

“Of  course,  and  it’s  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  class.  They  take  lots  of  field  trips. 
Why,  just  last  week  they  went  to  the 
morgue.”  Now  Lance  was  on  the  edge 
of  his  seat.  “They  had  the  body  of  a 
woman  whose  husband  attacked  her 
with  an  Ortho  weedeater.” 

Lois’  lunch  was  about  to  surface. 
“That’s  sick!” 

“So,  sick  sells!” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  Lois  interrupted. 
“I  don’t  think  you  understand.  I’m 
interested  in  communicating  my  inner 
feelings — uplifting  the  soul.  That  sort 
of  stuff.” 

“Hmmm.”  Lance  rubbed  his  chin. 
“Well,  it’s  not  a  big  market,  but  we  do 
have  a  course  on  popular  philosophy.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“You  know,  those  little  books  on 
things  like  what  love  is.  One  of  our 
students  came  up  with  a  really  good 
definition  just  yesterday.” 

“Really?  What?” 

Lance  cleared  his  voice  and  quoted, 
“  ‘Love  is  when  he’s  willing  to  go  to 
the  store  to  buy  your  contraceptive 
foam.’  ” 

“Oh  yuck!” 

The  receptionist  was  giggling  again. 
Lance  frowned  her  to  silence.  “Well, 
what  do  you  expect?”  he  apologized. 
“She’d  only  been  in  the  course  two 
weeks.” 

Lois  sat  scratching  her  head.  She 
didn’t  even  care  if  Lance  thought  she 
had  dandruff.  “I  don’t  think  that  is 
what  I  want.  I  want  to  better 
mankind.” 

Lance  was  growing  impatient. 
“Well,  they  say  charity  begins  at 
home.” 


“What’s  that  got  to  do  with  it?” 

“So,”  Lance  explained,  “if  you 
want  to  better  mankind,  why  not  start 
by  bettering  yourself?” 

“What’s  wrong  with  me?” 

Lance  moved  in  for  the  kill.  “Well 
for  one  thing,  your  image  stinks!' 

“My  image?” 

“Yes.  You  smell  like  pigeon  shit, 
and  just  look  at  those  jeans!” 

Lois  was  offended.  She  had  a  good 
reason  for  smelling  like  pigeon  shit, 
but  these  were  her  best  jeans.  “What’s 
wrong  with  my  jeans?” 

“They  look  like  they  came  from  a 
discount  store.” 

“They  did.” 

Lance  smirked.  He’d  hit  home. 
“Well,  how  do  you  expect  to  get  on 
talk  shows  dressed  like  that?” 

“I’ll  stick  to  radio.” 

Lance  played  his  last  card.  “You’re 
hopeless.  But  then,  we’ve  worked 
miracles  before.  Why,  I  had  a  fella  in 
here  who  had  been  starving  in  New 
York  for  years.  Thought  he  was  going 
to  be  the  next  Hemingway.  After  only 
six  months  in  our  program,  he  was 
wearing  designer  jeans,  driving  a 
Porsche,  and  editors  were  buying  his 
lunch!” 

“I  don’t  know.”  Lois  sighed.  This 
time  there  was  no  relief.  “I’ll  think 
about  it  and  let  you  know.”  Lance 
threw  out  his  hands  in  despair. 
Another  commission  down  the  tubes. 

She  left,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 
What  a  choice.  Sell  out  or  give  up.  So 
much  for  inspiring  humanity.  But, 
then  again,  there  must  be  other 
schools,  other  ways.  Why,  lots  of 
people  did  it  without  The  Famous 
School  of  Popular  Writing!  Why 
couldn’t  she?  She  ran  down  the  last 
two  flights  of  stairs,  her  hope  restored. 
She  walked  out  onto  the  street  and 
breathed  in  the  evening  air.  “Ah, 
life!”  she  sighed,  as  she  headed  down 
the  sidewalk.  She  stopped.  There 
before  her  was  a  flock  of  pigeons. 
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Autumn  comes  in  the  night. . . 
like  a  thief— 

And  brightens  my  life, 
said  the  leaf! 

He  moves  softly  and  stealthfully, 
changing  my  attire. 

I’m  alive!  I’m  alive! 

Colors  of  fire! 

The  wind  tickles — the  wind  tugs 
OH!  the  rustling  sound— 

I  dance — /  fly 
I  wither  and  die. . . 

And 

fall 

to 

the 

ground. . . 

I’m  cold!  So  cold! 

Hidden  here  below — 
but  no. . .  winter  warms  me, 
with  a  blanket. . .  of  snow! 

Violet  Ammons  Garza 
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N-E-W-S 


No  matter  where  I  am, 

I  am  the  beginning  of  North. 

No  matter  where  I  am, 

I  am  at  the  beginning  of  East. 

No  matter  where  I  am, 

I  am  at  the  beginning  of  West. 

No  matter  where  I  am, 

I  am  at  the  beginning  of  South. 

I  am  free  to  choose 

Which  direction  I  will  take  from  here. 

My  motivation  is  to  change, 

Not  the  direction  of  my  life, 

But  to  place  the  new  beginning, 

In  the  direction  I  intend  to  begin. 

Charlene  Wells 


Continuity 

The  innocence  of  Adam  and  Eve 
was  not  compromised 
by  the  serpent,  only  insofar  as 
they  let  it  be  done. 

The  serpentine  thought 

that  “anything  goes ”  was  the  villain. 

The  fruit  from  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  (not  an  apple), 
traduces  the  good  name 
of  all  apples  ever  grown. 

Such  fruit  is  an  aggressive  thought, 
a  whispered  temptation, 
a  chain  of  self-delusions. 

The  wonder  of  the  creation  by  Spirit 
is  that  innocence  cannot  be  lost. 

Male  and  female  created  He  them 
in  His  image  and  likeness. 

No  matter  how  scarlet  the  sin 
that  later  is  done, 

forgiveness,  perfume  from  the  boot-crushed  violet, 
is  inherent  in  the  Original  Creation, 
and  is  rewon  and  retained 
by  recognition  of  generic  man, 
the  male  and  female  of  God’s 
Original  Creation,  the  Primitive  Man, 
undescended,  unevolved,  unchanged, 
unphysical,  unfettered  and  free. 

Henry  P.  White 


You  speak 
gently  — 

as  the  breeze  of  May 
playfully  tickles 
new  born  daffodils. 

In  your  voice 
there  is 

definite  direction  — 
as  ocean  tide 
comes  in  at  dawn. 

You  talk 
of  knowledge  — 
as  the  enduring  oak 
knows  its  beauty 
will  fade  quickly 
as  winter  nears. 

You  are  always 
never  changing  — 
as  day 
never  is 
after  night. 

Natrona  F.  Wilson 
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for  my  niece 


out  of  all 
possibility 
of  cherishing 
you  have  come  to  be 

the  sky  is 
not  more  loving 
of  the  swallows 
it  cradles 
in  its  deep 
and  August  blue 

nor  the  sun 
more  loving 
of  the  daisy 
it  fires 

to  a  gold- white 
warmth 

nor  the  moon 
more  loving 
of  the  morning-glory 
over  which 
it  keeps 

long  and  biding 
watch 

not 

more  loving 
than  the  love, 
than  the  cherishing, 
that’s  brought 
you  forth 
to  be 

among  the  beauties 
of  this  earth 

Charles  B.  Tinkham 


A  nywhere  Lake —  USA 

A  blue  frisbee 
sailing 

through  the  sky 
Two  men 

launching  a  white  Evinrude 
from  a  distant  dock 

A  sweaty  pepsi 
in  the  hand 
of  a  young  boy 

White  water  skis 
leaning 

against  a  red  Trans  Am 
A  small  girl 

steadying  a  blue  fishing  rod 
from  a  pier 

A  red,  white  and  blue  beachball 
bouncing 

from  hand  to  hand 
A  child 

building  imaginary  castles 
with  a  red  plastic  shovel 

A  young  man 
in  jean  cut-offs 
sitting  on  the  hood 
of  a  Chevy 

A  red  sign 
“NO  PARKING 
TOW  AWAY  ZONE” 

Lynn  Rettig 


A  Young  Man  Plays  in  The  Leaves 
With  a  Lover 

When  I  danced,  I  held 
Between  my  hands  a  creature 
Of  such  fragile  joy! 

I  danced  her  in  the  leaves 
(They  were  so  dry) 

I  dashed  the  creature  on  the  ground 
It  was  dry  dry! 

I  kissed  the  creature 
A  nd  her  eyes  flashed 
The  withered  world  on  fire. 


A  nne  M.  Riddick 


Too  Delicate  For  Life 

Fantasizing 
Spirits  rising, 

A  quest 

for  ivory  towers 
naturalizing, 

All  in  vain 
from  hence 
she  came. 

Silver’s  blade 
left  no  name. 

Donna  Strabavy 
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Paper  Flowers,  Homemade  Tea 

The  golden  bridge  is  falling  down 

sleep  seems  to  fill  your  eyes 

paper  flowers  in  the  ground 

everything  that  is  born  to  live  is  born  to  die 

Paint  by  number  silhouettes 
Line  the  cobbled  stone 
butterflies  caught  in  empty  nets 
don’t  bother  knocking,  I’m  not  home 

Goodbye  cruel  world,  Goodbye  good  today 
It’s  been  oh,  such  a  pleasant  life 
But  now  I’ll  be  on  my  way 

Instant  coffee,  homemade  tea 
It’s  always  been  a  confusing  thought 
But  the  only  safe  way  to  be 

Never  really  caring  much 
never  really  seeing 
doing  what  you  can  to  touch 
but  never  really  feeling 

Michael  Esposito 


Remembering  Sandra 

Come  walk  with  me, 
old  friend  of  mine. . . 

So  many  years  it’s  been 
since  we  walked  down  this  old  path. 
Remember  how  we  talked  of  life? 
Our  future  seemed  remote  then 
and  so  easily  discussed. 

Ah,  but  what’s  become  of  us? 

This  future  that  we  live  in  now — 
not  at  all  the  way  I  planned. 

How  about  you? 


Rose  Mauch 
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My  Teacher 


My  teacher  is  fine, 

My  teacher  doesn’t  drink  wine. 

My  teacher  is  nice, 

My  teacher  doesn’t  have  lice. 

My  teacher  is  mean, 

My  teacher  is  lean, 

She  is  one  of  a  kind, 

She  sure  keeps  me  in  mind. 

She  is  fair, 

She  doesn’t  pay  bus  fair. 

My  teacher  is  strict. 

My  teacher  is  like  a  lolly  stick. 

She  doesn’t  want  a  beard, 

She’s  not  very  weird. 

Our  teacher  doesn’t  make  us  sit  on  a  bleacher, 
But  that’s  my  teacher! 

Roger  Helfen 
3rd  Grade 
St.  Mary’s  School 
Griffith,  Indiana 


It’s  Alive 

A  living  blob,  the  brain  is  alive. 

The  body  is  dead. 

I  used  a  toothpick  to  hold  up  its  body. 

I  found  him  at  some  woods. 

I  can’t  tell  where. 

Mike  Mauch 
9  years  old 


“ Grown  Ups” 

Grown  ups  don’t  understand  how  I  feel, 

I  guess  they  never  will. 

I  try  to  relate  to  no  avail,  but 
they’re  all  closed  up  in  a  shell. 

Where  do  I  go  with  all  my  plans, 
who  is  the  one  that  understands. 

I  observe  the  grown  ups  everyday, 
doing  the  things  they  call  play. 

But  if  I  don’t  walk — 

“the  narrow  line” 

and  obey  the  rules  of  the  “good  old  times.  ” 

They  will  think  I  have  lost  my  way 
and  tell  me  of  their— “younger  days.  ” 

But  this  life  belongs  to  me. 

And  I  will  see  just  what  I  see. 

I  will  do  the  things  I  feel. 

I  will  do  what  my  feelings  will. 

I  am  just  a  youngster  now,  with  all  my  life  to  see.  So  all  I  ask 
of  older  ones  is  let  my  thoughts  be 
free 

Robert  Woos  ley 
Morton  High  School 


If 

If  I  was  a  fat  plump  juicy  turkey  and 
the  farmer  decided  that  I  would  be  the 
Thanksgiving  turkey  I  would  really  be 
discouraged  about  this.  But  there  was 
no  way  out,  so  I  have  to  be  brave  and 
go  through  with  it.  After  all  there  was 
only  four  more  days  till  Thanksgiving 
and  I  would  hope  I  wouldn’t  suffer 
long.  The  farmer’s  missus  was  a  very 
good  cook  but  I  didn’t  think  so  on  me. 
Now  there  was  only  one  more  day  and 
I  couldn’t  sleep  a  wink.  The  next 
morning  was  it,  I  heard  the  farmer 
sharpening  the  ax.  Well  I  was  getting 
ready  for  my  end.  But  then  a  great 
miracle  happened,  I  heard  the  farmer 
talk  to  his  missus  and  say  I  love 
Hermen  and  I’m  not  going  to  kill  him 
instead  I’ll  go  to  the  market  and  get  me 
a  turkey.  I  was  overjoyed  and  all  of  a 
sudden  I  cried  out  and  said,  “THANK 
YOU  LORD!’’ 

Heather  Dillashaw 
Grade  3 

St.  Mary’s  School 
Griffith,  Indiana 
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The  Mouse  That  Talks 


Chapter  I 

One  day,  while  I  was  doing  my 
homework  in  my  room  I  heard  a  little 
noise,  like  “CRUNCH,  CRUNCH”,  I 
looked  around  my  room  and  I  saw 
something  little  and  gray  like  a  fuzz- 
ball.  It  was  a  mouse  eating  at  my  bed! 
The  mouse  said,  “Hi,  my  name  is 
Tom,  Tom  Kinny.”  “Where  did  you 
learn  to  talk,”  I  said.  “In  the  circus,” 
he  said.  “My  trainers  name  was  John 
Kinny,  are  you  any  relation  to  him?” 
“Yes,”  I  said,  “he’s  my  father.” 
“Well,”  he  said,  “your  father  just 
kicked  me  out  of  the  circus.”  “Oh,  I’m 
terribly  sorry,”  I  said.  “Don’t  be 
sorry,”  he  said.  “It  was  my  own  fault  I 
slipped  up  and  said  the  wrong  thing,  I 
asked  him  how  old  he  was.”  “Oh 
yes,”  I  said,  “Dad  is  real  sensitive  to 
his  age.”  Then  I  went  on  to  ask  my 
new  friend  how  old  he  was,  he  said  he 
was  4  years  old  and  in  peoples  age  that 
would  be  28  years  old.  “Oh  is  that 
old?”  I  asked.  “Na-aw,”  he  said  with 
a  laugh,  and  then  we  both  laughed 
together,  it  was  really  fun  with  him 
around,  I  would  bring  food  from  the 
supper  table  and  give  it  to  him.  He  was 
really  enjoying  himself  and  so  was  I. 
But  before  I  knew  it  Dad  found  out  I 
had  a  mouse  in  my  room  and  that  it 
was  the  same  mouse  he  trained,  he  was 
really  mad,  I  asked  him  if  I  could  keep 
him,  I  don’t  know  why  but  he  said 
“yes,”  I  put  him  in  a  cage  and  did  my 
homework,  and  he  would  sing  to  me, 
he  had  such  a  nice  voice  sometimes,  he 
would  even  sing  me  to  sleep. 


Chapter  II 

The  next  day  was  school  and  I  had 
the  greatest  idea,  since  today  was  Show 
and  Tell  day,  I’ll  bring  in  my  new 
friend,  so  I  got  dressed,  ate  my  break¬ 
fast  and  put  Tom  the  mouse  in  my 
pocket  and  kissed  mom  and  off  I  went 
to  school  for  Show  and  Tell.  “Boy,  the 
kids  were  sure  going  to  be  surprised,”  I 
thought  to  myself  as  I  walked. 

When  I  got  to  school  everybody 
wondered  what  I  had  in  my  pocket  and 
I  told  them  it  was  for  Show  and  Tell, 
they  whispered  to  each  other  and 
giggled  and  then  the  teacher  said  for 
everyone  to  sit  down  and  they  all  did, 
and  I  was  left  standing  there  by  myself, 
then  the  teacher  said,  “Bob,  since 
you’re  already  standing  up  here  at  the 
front  of  the  classroom,  maybe  you’d 
like  to  go  first  with  your  “Show  and 
Tell.”  I  said,  “Sure,  Mrs.  Wilson,” 
and  I  pulled  Tom  the  mouse  out  of  my 
pocket,  he  jumped  down  on  Mrs. 
Wilsons’  desk,  she  screamed  and 
jumped  up  on  her  chair  screaming 
“Eee’k  a  mouse.”  Tom  said,  “Hi  ya’ 
Teach!”  Well,  by  this  time  the  whole 
room  was  a  disaster,  kids  screaming, 
desks  and  chairs  turning  over,  boy 
what  a  mess! 


Chapter  III 

When  I  got  home  from  school,  mom 
wasn’t  home,  that  was  a  relief,  I  put 
Tom  in  my  room  and  said  to  him, 
“You  weren’ t  suppose  to  say  that  or  do 
that.”  “Oh,  I’m  sorry,”  he  said.  Later 
that  day  I  heard  mom  on  the  phone,  I 
knew  she  was  talking  to  my  teacher, 
then  mom  came  and  told  me  Mrs. 
Wilson  wanted  me  and  Tom  to  be  in 
the  school’s  Talent  Show,  wow!! 
Chapter  III 

After  the  talent  show  they  were 
going  to  announce  the  winner,  it  was 
Linda  Johnson.  After  getting  ribbons, 
we  went  home  and  watched  T.V.  The 
next  day  we  went  to  the  movies.  The 
name  of  it  was  “The  Cat  From  Outer 
Space.”  It  was  about  a  cat  that  talked. 
I  told  Tom  and  he  liked  it,  he  wanted 
to  see  it,  I  said  you’re  not  allowed  in  a 
theater.  He  said,  “Just  slip  me  in  your 
pocket.”  I  said  okay,  being  dumb.  So 
me  and  Tom  went  to  the  movies.  On 
our  walk  there  T om  said  he  used  to  live 
in  a  theatre.  We  got  there  and  the 
movie  seemed  boring  to  me  and  Tom 
was  staring  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  It 
was  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Tom  wanted  to 
go  see  who  lived  in  the  theatre.  He 
walked  in  it  and  there  was  a  girl  mouse 
named  Nadine.  He  liked  her  very  much 
and  decided  to  live  there.  I  felt  bad  at 
first,  but  then  I  realized  it  was  better 
for  him  and  me,  so  I  came  and  visited 
him  every  weekend  when  I  went  to  the 
movies. 

Melissa  Markovich 
Grimmer  Middle  School 


Ruler  of  the  Night 

Keeper  of  the  night, 
Wisdom  and  authority, 
Majestic  is  he. 

Lynda  Chick 

8  th  Grade 

Our  Lady  of  Grace 


The  Time  is  Right 


We  were  once  young 
and  torn  apart. 

Our  life  together 
we  could  not  start.  * 

So  great  was  our  urge  to  be  free 
that  we  did  not  see 
what  happiness  could  be. 

You  went  your  way 
I  went  mine. 

A  way,  away,  far  away. 

The  years  passed  by. 

I  did  not  shed  a  tear, 

although  sometimes  I  wondered  why. 

Did  I  know  somehow  you’d  appear? 
Because  out  of  the  blue 
here  you’ve  come. 

Now  you’re  in  my  life  day  and  night. 
The  years  before  were  wrong, 
but  now,  the  time  is  right! 

Chantal  Swett 

Grimmer  Middle  School 


Baseball 

Baseball  is  a  fascinating  game 
That  can  only  be  played 
If  you  slide  into  a  base 
So  that’s  how  baseball  is  played. 

Baseball  is  a  fascinating  game 
That  can  only  be  played 
If  you  can  hit  the  ball  O.K. 

So  that’s  how  baseball  is  played. 

Baseball  is  a  fascinating  game 
That  can  only  be  played 
If  you  can  throw  to  the  plate 
So  that’s  how  baseball  is  played 

Baseball  is  a  fascinating  game 
That  can  only  be  played 
If  you  practice  and  practice  everyday 
So  that’s  how  baseball  is  played. 

Scott  Pederson 
Grimmer  Middle  School 


His  Father 

John  sat  in  the  chair  quietly.  Every¬ 
one  else  in  his  family  was  moving 
around  in  a  normal  way.  It  seemed  not 
to  affect  them,  but  it  did.  John  had  no 
way  of  knowing  that,  all  he  knew  was  it 
affected  him.  His  father  had  done  so 
much  for  him,  now  he  was  gone. 

John  was  hurt,  but  he  had  no  idea 
what  to  do.  The  pain  he  felt  wasn’t 
from  the  outside  but  from  the  inside. 
All  J  ohn  wanted  to  do  was  pay  the  debt 
he  owed  his  father;  his  life. 

His  father  had  helped  him  through 
the  toughest  time  in  his  life.  John 
wouldn’t  have  made  it  without  him.  He 
was  worse  than  the  normal  kid.  He 
used  drugs,  stole  all  he  wanted,  lied 
and  cheated  on  everything.  That  was 
his  way  of  life,  and  it  almost  killed 
him.  It  wasn’t  until  his  father  had 
helped  him  out  that  he  continued  to 
live  this  way.  He  had  forced  himself  to 
live  with  his  father  after  years  of  living 
with  just  his  mother,  but  his  mother 
couldn’t  take  it  anymore.  John  had 
driven  her  to  the  limit.  So  he  had  to 
change.  He  went  to  live  with  his  father. 
They  hoped  that  would  change  him, 
but  John  didn’t  want  to  change.  All  he 
wanted  was  to  be  left  alone  and  able  to 
do  as  he  pleased.  His  father  knew 
better.  He  fought  John  until  he  had 
nothing  left.  In  the  end  he  won.  John 
had  become  part  of  his  family.  The  evil 
in  him  was  gone,  he  was  free  again.  He 
hadn’t  done  it,  it  was  his  father,  that 
cared  for  him  more  than  anything. 
Now  his  father  was  dead  and  all  that 
was  left  of  him  was  a  part  of  John. 
This  part  of  him,  John  planned  to  keep 
going.  He  wanted  only  to  let  a  part  of 
his  father  live  on.  This  was  what  John 
had  to  do,  for  the  man  that  cared 
enough  to  help,  his  father. 

Steve  Sivis 

Grimmer  Middle  School 
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I  Seem 


Kelley  McCroarty 
Grade  8 

Our  Lady  of  Grace 


I  seem  to  be  one  thing  one  day 
A  nd  something  else  the  next 
Things  I  see  seem  to  be  many  things 
But  are  meant  to  be  only  one 
I  seem  to  be  happy,  angry  and  sad 
All  at  once 

I  seem  to  contradict  myself 
And  hear  and  feel  only  what  I  want 
I  seem  to  think  we  are  missing  the 
Whole  idea  of  life  and  why  we  are  here 
I  seem  to  think  there  is  much  more  here 
Than  what  we  think  there  is 
And  that  we  are  not  trying 
To  find  out  what  must  be 
I  seem  to  think  it  would  seem  easier 
To  not  seem  at  all. 

Dale  Paxson 

River  Forest  High  School 
Lake  Station,  Indiana 


Remembrance 

When  the  wind  blew  the  musty  white  curtains  in  the  attic 
And  the  moon  cast  a  shadow  of  life  on  the  dusty  wood  floor 
The  yellowed  lace  on  the  faded  silk  dresses  rustled 
The  Victrola  breathed  a  last  breath  of  forgotten  music 
And  laughing  voices  floated  up  from  the  worn  floor 
Wine  glasses  clinked  and  it  smelled  of  roses 
All  in  a  sigh  of  yesterday’s  breeze 
And  it  was  silent  again 


Longing 

Oh,  how  I  long  to  sit  beneath  an  apple  tree 

in  an  orchard, 

and  let  my  spirits  run  free. 

My  soul  lifts  from  my  body, 
my  heart  gets  faster  by  the  beat. 

I  want  to  leap,  dance  and  bound, 
sure  to  land  on  my  feet. 

I  long  to  ride  a  white  horse  under  low  branches 

and  feel  them  brush  the  top  of  my  head, 

and  hear  choirs  of  voices  sing 

and  praise 

without  a  word  said. 

I  want  to  walk  hand  in  hand 
with  the  one  I  love 
as  the  sun  lowers 
from  its  resting  place  above, 

I  want  to  take  paper  and  pen  in  my  hand 
and  write  about  the  never-never  land. 

I  venture  out  not  alone, 
it  is  us  against  all, 
now  I  am 

where  many  long  to  be, 

God,  his  creatures,  and  me. 

Sandy  Snow 
8  th  Grade 
St.  Mary’s  School 
Crown  Point,  Indiana 


Melanie  Hanson 
Hammond,  Indiana 
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The  Winter 


Like  a  mother  kissing  her  young  goodnight, 
Mother  nature  tucks  the  fallen  leaves 
A  long  with  the  grass  and  the  flowers 
Under  that  white  cotton  blanket 
By  which  all  the  colors  are  held  snug, 

Snug  until  their  new  life  of  spring  is  born. 


Me 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  little  girl 
she  had  no  worries,  troubles,  or  cares 
Her  mind  was  just  a  whirl. 

I  want  this,  and  I  want  that 
was  how  she  spent  her  time 
Only  being  hardly  eight 
actually  she  was  almost  nine 
She  asked,  she  received,  no  questions  asked 
Daddy’s  little  girl  got  everything  she  passed. 

But  now  it’s  time  to  grow  up  tall 
And  do  what  big  girls  do 

Even  though  inside  she  hasn’t  grown  an  inch 
And  really  feels  rather  small, 

Now  it’s  you  do  this,  and  you  do  that 
she’s  in  a  heartless  world 

Where  it’s  every  man  for  himself 
No  room  for  this  Daddy’s  girl 

She  thinks  often  about  giving  that  space 
to  someone  who  wants  it  more 
If  growing  up  is  this  much  work 
maybe  she’d  rather  be  no  more. 

She  is  a  clown,  she  is  too  lazy, 
she  acts  too  young,  she  acts  too  crazy. 

Do  they  know  she  laughs,  so  not  to  cry 
when  even  she  wonders  if  she  knows  why? 

She  feels  like  a  robot-kit 
doing  not  what  she  pleases 
Why  can’t  it  be  like  long  ago? 

It  used  to  be  so  easy 
Who  is  this  little  girl? 

This  little  girl  is  me 
The  troublemaker,  motor  mouth 
Why  can’t  anyone  seem  to  see? 

Michelle  Plantinga 
8  th  Grade 

St.  Thomas  More  School 


A  way  for  the  long,  long  nap, 

A  wake  only  barns,  oaks  and  fence  posts  remain 
Fence  post  standing  on  guard  by  the  big,  old  oak. 
Upon  the  oak  remains  but  one  little  child, 

A  stubborn  oak  leaf  refusing  to  sleep, 

Attached  to  the  tree  left  only  to  fall 
Into  the  freezing  December  air. 

Twirling  in  the  air  like  a  bird, 

Spinning  like  a  twister  it  is, 

Enjoying  the  ride, 

Up  and  away  with  no  second  thought, 

Tripping,  falling,  down,  gone. 

Crawling  under  the  fresh  new  blanket. 

Jim  Ritchie 
Portage  High  School 


Up-Mixed 

I  brushed  my  alarm  and  set  my  teeth, 

Said  goodnight  to  my  pajamas  and  put 
on  my  brother  Keith, 

Turned  on  my  face  and  washed 
my  light, 

All  because  you  kissed  me  goodnight. 

Next  morning  I  woke  up  and  cooked  my  socks, 
Toasted  my  shirt  and  washed  the  cereal 
box. 

It  seemed  like  I  grew  ten  inches 
in  height, 

A  ll  because  you  kissed  me  goodnight. 

A  t  evening,  I  hoped  I  would  get  better, 

But  instead,  I  petted  the  couch, 
and  sat  on  my  Irish  setter, 

I  felt  just  like  a  star  magnificently 
bright, 

A  ll  because  you  kissed  me  goodnight. 


Tammy  Mantel 
Highland  High  School 
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Till  Death  Do  Us  Part 


John  Bently,  a  traveling  salesman 
heading  for  Montana  in  the  middle  of 
the  coldest  month  of  winter,  couldn’t 
get  over  the  feeling  of  deja  vu  or  the 
impression  that  tragedy  was  imminent. 
It  was  as  if  he  were  electrically  charged. 

He  turned  up  his  radio,  trying  to 
consciously  forget  these  disturbing 
thoughts.  On  the  radio  his  wife’s  fav¬ 
orite  song  was  playing,  vividly  remind¬ 
ing  him  of  the  fight  he  had  with  her 
before  he  left.  He  would  never  forget 
the  hatred  on  her  face  or  the  venom  in 
her  voice  as  she  uttered,  “I  wish  you 
would  die. . . 

He  turned  off  the  radio.  In  an 
attempt  to  forget  the  fight  they  had,  he 
began  one  of  his  positive  thinking  ex¬ 
ercises.  He  imagined  himself  in  the 
reception  area,  waiting  for  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent.  He  began  to  lose  his 
tenous  grasp  on  his  reverie.  The  secre¬ 
tary  ushered  him  into  the  office  and 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  He  stood 
in  the  office  facing  the  back  of  the 
massive  desk  chair.  From  behind  the 
chair  a  female  voice  chirped,  “Please, 
sit  down  Mr.  Bently  and  tell  me  what  I 
can  do  for  you.’’  It  disturbed  him  to 
talk  to  the  back  of  the  chair  but, 
nevertheless,  he  began  to  deliver  his 
salespitch.  As  he  was  speaking,  the 
chair  spun  around.  In  the  chair  was  his 
wife  and  she  was  screaming,  “I  wish 
you  would  die!” 

Shocked  back  into  reality,  he  pulled 
over  to  the  side  of  the  road.  He  stepped 
out  of  the  car  into  the  hardening  slush. 
He  filled  his  lungs  several  times  with 
the  crisp  winter  air,  trying  to  relieve 
himself  of  his  nervous  tension.  He 
kicked  the  dense  white  snowdrift  at  the 
side  of  the  road,  hating  himself  for 
having  that  affair. 

He  got  into  the  car  and  sped  off.  His 
only  thought  was  to  get  to  the  closest 
hotel,  kick  off  his  shoes,  order  a  drink 
and  go  to  sleep.  As  he  was  crossing  a 
bridge,  a  woman  in  a  white  wedding 
dress  appeared  in  his  headlights.  He 
slammed  on  his  brakes  and  swerved  to 
the  left  to  miss  her.  As  he  slid  past  her, 
heading  for  the  guardrail,  he  realized 
that  she  was  his  wife.  She  was  scream¬ 
ing,  “I  wish  you  would  die!”  He  broke 
through  the  guardrail,  teetering  on  the 
edge  for  the  most  tormenting  moment 
of  his  life  before  his  car  hurled  into  the 
icy  river  below. 


He  regained  consciousness  as  cold 
water  lapped  at  his  waist.  Thanking  his 
God  for  the  precious  pocket  of  air  his 
car  had  retained,  he  took  a  deep  breath 
and  tried  to  open  his  door.  It  would 
not  open.  No  matter  how  hard  he  tried, 
it  would  not  open.  The  water  was 
rapidly  filling  the  car  and  his  muscles 
were  quickly  becoming  numb  from  the 
frigid  water.  He  tried  the  passenger 
side  but  it  would  not  open.  Suddenly, 
he  remembered  the  bat  he  kept  in  the 
back  seat  in  case  he  was  attacked. 
Frantically,  he  grabbed  it.  He  took  one 
last  gulp  of  air  and  broke  the  window 
out.  Freeing  himself  from  the  sub¬ 
merged  car,  he  began  his  seemingly 
endless  ascent  to  the  surface. 

He  saw  the  surface  of  the  river  a 
mere  ten  feet  above  him.  With  a  new 
surge  of  confidence,  he  knew  he  would 
live  to  tell  his  wife  of  his  ordeal. 
Feeling  something  next  to  him,  he 
turned  to  see  his  wife  ascending  with 
him,  screaming,  “I  wish  you  would 
die!”  He  gasped  in  terror,  filling  his 
lungs  with  water  and  passed  into 
unconsciousness.  As  he  was  sinking 
into  the  depths  of  the  water  he  had  a 
fleeting  memory  of  his  wedding  day. 
He  saw  his  wife’s  pretty  face  and  heard 
her  say,  “. . .  till  death  do  us  part.” 

Robert  Garza 
Munster  High  School 


The  Real  Man 

He’s  a  make-believe  man 

In  a  real  world 

Speaking  make-believe  words 

In  a  real  world 

He  has  make-believe  friends 

In  a  real  world 

Yet  he’s  happy 

So  very  happy 

In  his  make-believe  world 

But  others  call  him  crazy 

A  nd  feel  very  sorry 

So  they  buy  him  a  jacket 

And  put  him  in  it 

Then  lay  him  down 

Tie  and  wire  him  up 

Flip  on  a  switch 

And  now  he’s  a  real  man 

In  a  real  world 

Speaking  real  words 

In  a  real  world 

And  has  real  friends 

In  a  real  world 

Yet  he’s  sad 

So  very  sad 

In  his  real  world 

Because  now  he’s  like 

Every  other  real  man 

Wishing  he  were 

A  make-believe  man 

Juliann  Doris 
Highland  High  School 
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A  Walk  Through  the  Woods 

Fresh  water  bubbling, 

Trickling  in  a  creek, 

A  mouse  races  across  the  path, 
I  can  hear  his  faint  squeak. 

Walking  through  the  woods, 
Taking  notice  of  nature’s  trees, 
Makes  me  feel  worriless 
And  so  much  at  ease. 


Bees  chasing  honey 
Wherever  they  please 
Caterpillars  inching  their  way 
Up  the  leaves. 

The  wind  begins  to  blow, 

I  feel  its  gentle  breeze, 
Walking  by  myself 
Through  the  woods, 

Taking  advantage  of  all 
One  could  see, 

Is  the  best  way  to  relax 
A  t  least  for  me. 


VA: 


r 


Vicki  Van  Vynckt 
Hammond  High  School 


Scott  Picket 
Junior 

1  Morton  High  School 
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The  Sea  of  Sorrow 

Upon  the  shores  of  Sorrow  lies 
the  hopes  of  few — the  hearts  of  many. 

The  once  bright  future  dimmed  by  pain 
of  thoughtless  arrows  sped  by  careless  bows. 

On  hardened  rocks,  the  tide  of  Sorrow  flows. 

Sorrow  knows  not  how  this  came  to  be 
and  e’en  the  hardened  rocks  are  without  memory. 
How  did  the  narrow  inlets  to  this  once  proud  sea 
turn  bitter  and  spoil  her  once  fine  chemistry? 

Eternal  Sea— forever  ebb  and  flow. 

Your  name  shall  be  “Felicity”. 

Your  faithful  tributaries  vow  to  stay 
and  bring  you  waters  only  sweet  and  calm. 

With  pen,  not  sword,  was  writ  this  Psalm. 

Charmaine  Evans 


Philosophy 

Ever  thing  is  nothing 
until  perceived! 

Nothing  is  everything 
if  received! 

How 
Unction 
Mysticism 
A  llowed 
Naivety 

Acceptance  without  question  is  gullibility. 

Leading  to  a  false  reality. 
The  lowering  of  our  mentality. 
Creating  an  unreasoning  philosophy. 

Questions  caused  humanity. 
Humanity  found  humility. 

Humility  became  philosophy. 
Because  nothing  was  perceived 
when  everything  was  received! 

Kevin  Barry  Deane 

(Copyright  1982  Kevin  Barry  Deane 
Unpublished  Collection  of  Feelings) 


You  and  I 


And  They  Spoke  No  Words 

A  t  the  dance 

A  quiet  young  man 

Stands  by  himself  on  the  stag  line. 

His  name  is  Ted. 

Across  the  hall 
An  enticing  young  lady 
Sits  alone,  filing  her  nails. 

Her  name  is  Evelyn. 

Ted  sees  Evelyn,  and  Evelyn  sees  Ted. 

She  does  not  notice  Ted  as  he  crosses  the  floor. 
Then  he  smiles  at  her,  and  she  at  him, 

And  for  a  moment  time  seems  to  stop. 

But  they  make  no  further  gestures 
A  nd  they  spoke  no  words. 

And  the  moment  of  enchantment 
Faded  into  the  darkness  of  the  punch  bowl. 

Pat  Mills 


You  are  a  thin  whisper, 

born  on  the  eve  of  my  rebirth. 

You  are  the  tallest,  strongest  stem, 
in  my  secret  rose  garden. 

You’re  the  calendar, 

of  our  future  days  together. 

You’re  a  screen  filtering  out  crisis  and  melodrama 
as  they  knock  at  our  back  door. 

You’re  as  gentle,  and  soft,  and  chilling, 
as  a  pink  casita  sunset 
mingling  with  an  ice  blue  sea. 

You’re  a  storm  i  once  saw 

in  an  old  black  and  white  movie. 

You  are  the  herring  gull, 

daring  to  soar  into  that  very  thin  line 
where  ocean  meets  sky. 

And  i, 

am  no  more  than  a  grain  of  sand, 
trapped  inside  an  hour  glass 
that’s  never  turned. 

Yvonne  Wilson 
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Gary ,  Indiana  —  Remembered  in  the  Diamond  Time 


Oh,  you,  Gary,  northwest  Indiana  corner  city, 

Born  in  this  century,  the  twentieth  one! 

You  were  conceived  easily  from  molten  iron 
Poured  into  an  open  hearth  furnace. 

You  came  forth,  steel,  hardened,  demanding! 

Some  may  say  you  were  ill-bred!  But  I  say 
You  were  boldly  bred. 

You  have  reached  your  Diamond  Year, 

A  venerable  age. 

In  your  remarkable  way  you’ve  struggled  and  strained 
Enough  that  you’ve  become  deep  settled  beside  the  lakescape. 
You’re  now  rooted  firmly  atop  your  sandscape,  Gary,  city. 
Seventy-five  years  of  time  has  transformed  you 
From  a  hearty,  new  town,  lying  in  a  cradle 
Of  sand  dune  wastelands  and  marshes, 

To  a  senior  city.  You  may  stoop  and  creak  a  bit 
But  you  are  uncrushed. 


Your  people  still  fill  you  up  and  use  you  up 
Needing  to  be  steel-bred  and  steel- fed. 

A  t  first  they  came  from  Europe’s  seething,  old  worldscape 
And  Asia’s  turbulent  east,  far  and  near. 

They  journeyed  in  from  Hispanic  lands  and  exotic  islands, 

From  the  cottony,  blistering,  American  south, 

And  from  many  older  climes  and  scenes. 

The  panting  people  pushed  in  on  you, 

Beckoned  by  the  divine  signs  of  your  skyline: 

Thick  clouds  of  smoke  by  day  and 
Red  lighted  skies  by  night. 

People  came,  seeking  your  promise. 

They  turned  you  into  a  city  of  Babel  early  on. 

Your  new  beating  heart  accepted  them  all. 

You  felt  their  yearnings. 

In  vacant  lots,  in  fenced  in  yards,  on  hop-scotched  sidewalks,  we 
Much  sooner  than  our  parents,  we  were  all  able  to  speak 

The  English  together. 

Such  innocents  we  were.  Playing  and  laughing 
A  nd  learning  in  the  summer  streets. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  and  springtime. . . . 

Learning  in  the  schoolrooms — mysterious  attractions 
For  people  from  everywhere. 

They  came  to  see  a  special  way 

Called  work,  study,  play.  Uniquely  you,  Gary. 


A  Haiku 

Falling  leaves  scatter 
Colorful,  distant  rainbows 
Autumn  has  begun. 

Renee  Falk 


Fear 

Fear  lingers  in  the 
dark  crevices  of  your  mind 
And  lets  no  sound 
Overpower  its  domain. 

Renee  Falk 
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Never  You 


Today  and  tomorrow  and  moments  to  come 
We’ll  laugh  and  live  and  love  as  one. 

We’re  close,  as  close,  as  close  can  be 
But  you’re  always  you  and  never  me, 

And  I  am  me  and  never  you. 

We  are  one  and  we  are  two. 

Melissa  Leuca 


Ivan  A  IbrighVs  Painting 
“ That  Which  I  Should  have  Done,  I  Did  NotDo” 


Papas  shared  the  mills 

While  children  shared  the  schools. 

Papas  marked  that  pot,  drove  that  crane,  turned  those  rails, 
Ruffed  on  the  cold  roll, 

Paying  for  schooling, 

Feeding  kids  and  mamas. 

Building  the  good,  Gary  life. 

Mamas  kept  homes  homey, 

Taking  care, 

Dispensing  wisdom  to  the  young 

“Be  good’’. . . .  “Grow  well”. . . .  “Work,  work,  work,  ” 

“ It’s  the  only  way.  ’’The  Gary  way!  The  American  way! 

And  so  you  are  having  your  seventy- fifth  birthday!  How  nice  that 
You  and  /,  fearless  city,  review  the  tale  of  the 
Good,  the  bad,  the  ugly,  the  beautiful,  the  genial, 

The  cantakerous — and  you  just  settle  deeper  beside 
Your  lakescape.  All  the  while  you’ve  grown  older, 

You  just  cling  tighter  to  your  sandscape! 

You  have  a  right  to  be  here — to  grow  older  still.  You  will. 

You’ve  beat  so  many  odds.  You’ll  win  some  more 
And  you’ll  lose  some  more  and  you’ll  win  again. 

You’ll  pass  through  all  the  world  can  put  on  you, 

Battlescarred  but  unweary. 

YJean  S.  Chambers 
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Ivan’s  oil  is  hanging  there 
eight  feet  of  grays  and  blood 
and  dark  disposition 
interred  in  its  frame 
door. . .  wreath. . .  hand 

Like  an  upended  coffin 
this  door  speaks 
to  passing  bereaved 
. . .  polished  apple  children 
of  the  rich  grew  here. . . 
the  carriage  house  is 
empty. . .  read  the  will 

The  wreath  is  an  unlidded 
eye  fitted  with  sunless  palor 
flowers 

shedding  petal  tears  to 

stones 

below 

(painters  and  poets  love 
unlidded  eyes 
to  reflect) 

Truth — the  hand  is  the  mouth 
(cut  off  at  the  wrist  by  the  frame 
done  up  with  a  ring) 
it  would  turn  that  knob. . . 
“Hepsebah  is  that  you?” 
cryptic  Ivan 
I  know  who 


Vicki  Behem 


The  Love  Affair 

Linda  Brown-Goens 


“Just  what  there  a  minute,”  Hershel 
Gordon  instructed  his  wife. 

Obediently  she  stood,  her  gnarled 
fingers  resting  lightly  on  the  walker, 
while  he  locked  and  bolted  the  door. 

“Now  then,”  he  said.  Supporting 
his  wife,  Molly,  with  one  hand  firmly 
around  her  rather  thick  waist,  he  set 
aside  the  walker  and  escorted  her 
slowly  to  the  worn  sofa  where  he  eased 
her  gently  into  its  familiar  cushions. 

Leaning  her  head  back,  she  closed 
her  eyes,  and  patted  the  doily- covered 
arm  with  affection.  “Urn,  like  a 
trusted  old  friend.”  She  sighed. 

Hershel  loosened  his  tie  and  sat 
down  in  the  chair  opposite  Molly 
because,  although  he  felt  like  touching 
her,  holding  her  hand,  feeling  the 
warmth  of  her  body  next  to  his,  he 
could  hear  her  better  if  he  saw  her  lips 
move  when  she  spoke.  And  this 
evening,  he  expected  conversation  and 
plenty  of  it. 

But  they  said  nothing  for  nearly  ten 
minutes,  both  lost  in  thought,  yet 
knowing  that  after  sixty  years  of  mar¬ 
riage,  their  thoughts  would  be 
uncannily  similar,  if  not  exactly  alike. 
How  many  times  had  he  answered  an 
unspoken  question?  How  often  did  she 
say,  “Let’s  have  it,  Hersh;  what’s 
bothering  you?”  And  this  when  he  so 
artfully  concealed  a  problem — or  so  he 
thought.  He  had  read  an  article  on 
modern  marriages  which  declared  that 
husbands  and  wives  must  protect  their 
individuality  by  maintaining  private 
thoughts.  Every  married  man  or 
woman  owned  a  secret  self,  the  writer 
claimed,  which  he  or  she  not  only 
didn’t  have  to  share  but  probably 
shouldn’t.  How  could  a  person  do  that, 
Hershel  wondered.  After  so  many 
years  of  sharing,  you  began  to  merge 
into  each  other,  so  that  private  part  of 


you  became  part  of  her  and  vice  versa. 
Why,  to  keep  part  of  himself  a  mystery 
to  Molly,  after  all  these  years,  he 
would  have  to  be  a  mystery  to  himself. 
Certainly,  it  was  hogwash  that  two 
people  became  one  on  their  wedding 
day.  It  happened  much  later,  and  so 
gradually,  so  subtly,  he  couldn’t  say 
when.  But  he  didn’t  recall  ever  trying 
to  avoid  her  knowing  him;  why  would 
he  want  them  to  be  isolated  from  each 
other  in  any  way? 

Molly  shifted  slightly,  groaning 
almost  imperceptively;  he  couldn’t 
really  hear  it;  he  just  knew  the  signs 
and  felt  her  discomfort. 

“Can  I  get  you  anything.?” 

“No.  I  ’spect  I’m  a  bit  tired,”  she 
said,  smiling. 

“Doesn’t  surprise  me,  none.  All 
those  tests,  doctors  poking  around — it 
can  be  pretty  rough  on  a  person.” 

“No  one  was  rough,  Hersh.  They 
were  very  kind.  Especially  Dr. 
Johnston.  He  was  so  very  kind,”  she 
said  almost  wistfully. 

He  leaned  forward  suddenly,  clasp¬ 
ing  his  hands  together,  his  elbows 
resting  on  his  knees.  It  was  the  position 
of  a  man  at  business,  or,  perhaps 
prayer.  “You  must  have  the  operation, 
Molly;  it’s  our  only  chance!” 

She  smiled  at  his  choice  of  pro¬ 
nouns;  so  it’s  our  operation,  is  it?  But 
she  accepted  it,  understood  it.  A  surge 
of  warm  affection  enveloped  her. 

“You’re  still  a  handsome  figure  of  a 
man,  my  Hershel.”  She  teased;  a  hint 
of  youth  appeared  in  her  smile. 

At  82  Hershel  Gordon  was  indeed 
rather  handsome  with  a  crop  of  thick, 
pure  white  hair  that  set  off  bright  blue 
eyes  whose  vision  remained  nearly 
perfect  and  thus  unmarred  by  spec¬ 
tacles.  They  were  clear,  happy,  expec¬ 
tant  eyes,  and  Molly  took  a  great  deal 


of  pleasure  in  them. 

“My  Hersh  can  see  as  well  as  he  did 
in  his  twenties,”  she  would  announce 
to  the  examiner  at  the  license  branch. 

Unlike  his  wife,  Hershel  had  never 
gained  weight  nor  stiffened  up  with  old 
age.  Though  his  balance  was  occa¬ 
sionally  precarious  due  to  an  inner  ear 
problem,  he  walked  two  full  miles 
every  day  at  a  respectable  pace. 
Indeed,  his  hearing  seemed  to  be  the 
only  casualty  of  the  aging  process,  and 
even  that,  at  age  82,  was  not  terribly 
troublesome  as  long  as  he  could  see  the 
person  who  spoke  to  him. 

“It  won’t  do,  Molly,”  he  said 
firmly,  letting  her  know  he  wouldn’t 
tolerate  a  change  of  subject  when  the 
subject  was  so  vital  an  issue.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  he  couldn’t  totally  stifle  a  grin,  for 
his  Molly,  who  even  at  80,  still 
possessed  charm. 

She  removed  her  glasses  and  flashed 
him  a  ridiculously  exaggerated  wink. 
He  tried  to  ignore  the  silly  gesture  that 
had  amused  him  so  since  the  day  she 
began  wearing  spectacles  twenty  years 
ago.  An  avid  reader  and  seamstress, 
she  has  been  horrified  at  the  rapidly 
deteriorating  condition  of  her  eyesight, 
but  that  old  reliable  sense  of  humor 
lightened  the  situation.  This  evening, 
however,  the  effort  to  amuse  him  only 
increased  the  anxiety  that  had  plagued 
him  since  he  rose  shortly  before  dawn 
that  morning. 

“I  see  you  are  no  longer  effected  by 
my  sexy  come- hither  look.  Perhaps,  I 
should  dye  my  flowing  curls.”  She 
patted  the  tightly  permanented,  short, 
grey  hair  which  was  thinning  so  much 
on  top  that  Hershel  could  easily  see  her 
pink  scalp.  “Black,  I  think,”  she 
mused.  “Or  would  you  prefer  red?” 

“Molly.  Why  did  you  tell  the  doctor 
no  operation?”  he  asked. 
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She  dropped  her  hands  into  her  lap. 
The  smile  faded,  and  she  remained 
silent. 

“Why,  Molly?’’  he  persisted. 

“Because  it  probably  won’t  work; 
because  if  it  does  work,  I  will  be  dis¬ 
figured;  because  it  will  cost  a  fortune 
that  our  insurance  won’t  totally  cover, 
nor  medicaid,  and  because  I  am  80 
years  old  and. ...” 

“Molly?” 

She  gazed  at  him,  wanting  to  say 
how  much  she  loved  him,  how  good 
her  life  had  been  because  of  him.  They 
had  shared  so  much — joy,  foolishness, 
drudgery,  sorrow,  and,  yes,  anger,  the 
kind  of  anger  that  brought  about  the 
burrowing  deep  into  one’s  soul  that 
revealed  painful  truths.  You  said  you 
were  sorry,  then.  She  was  sorry  now. 
She  wanted  to  spare  him  more  fear, 
and  worry,  and  the  loneliness  of  being 
separated  he  had  come  to  know  when 
she  broke  her  hip. 

“Molly?”  he  repeated. 

“My  time  is  up,  Hershel.  It’s  time  to 
let  go.” 

He  could  not  respond  because  his 
throat  constricted.  He  felt  very  cold 
and  his  palms  sweated.  His  heart 
pounded  alarmingly.  It  was  vaguely 
familiar,  this  panicky  feeling,  but  when 
had  he  felt  it?  When?  Yes,  he 
remembered.  Before  the  momentous 
track  meet  when  he  was  sixteen,  when 
he  knew  he  might  win — And  when  the 
doctor  approached  them  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  room  after  Roger’s  accident. 

He  could  not  sit  still,  but  rose  and 
walked  to  the  window  where  he 
observed  traffic  lined  up  half  a  block 
waiting  for  the  light  to  change  at  the 
intersection  of  Meridian  and  32nd.  He 
checked  his  watch.  Yep,  5:15,  just  as 
he  thought.  After  living  in  Maple 
Grove  apartments  for  fifteen  years,  he 


had  come  to  know  the  city’s  habits  as 
intimately  as  he  knew  his  own.  At  first 
the  traffic  downtown  annoyed  him.  He 
had  been  used  to  living  in  a  home  sur¬ 
rounded  by  lawn  and  trees,  far 
removed  from  traffic  noise.  In  the 
summer  two  huge  oak  trees  next  to  the 
sidewalk  nearly  obscured  their  vision 
of  the  street  in  front.  Then  retirement 
came,  forced  and  unwanted,  the  death 
of  his  only  son,  Molly’s  declining 
health;  and  suddenly  he  found  himself 
staring  at  automobiles  lining  the  street, 
resenting  the  drivers  who  honked  at 
one  another,  impatient  to  get  to  work 
or  home  depending  on  whether  it  was 
morning  or  evening.  Hershel  envied 
their  purposefulness,  even  in  summer 
when  those  without  air-conditioning 
sweltered  miserably  and  in  winter  when 
occasionally  a  car  would  slide  help¬ 
lessly  through  the  stop  light  to  collide 
with  another  car  or  even  two  in  the 
center  of  the  intersection,  tying  up 
traffic  for  hours.  Now,  Hershel 
watched  the  industrious  men  and 
women  of  society  with  sympathy  rather 
than  envy.  He  was  oddly  concerned 
about  those  drivers  beneath  him.  They 
were  like  his  children  and  he  wanted  to 
tell  them  all  to  slow  down,  quit  worry¬ 
ing,  hurrying,  and  blustering  so.  Enjoy 
life  he  wanted  to  yell  at  them;  enjoy 
because  soon  enough  it  will  be  over. 
Soon  enough. 

It’s  time  to  let  go,  she  had  said.  Was 
it?  When  did  a  person  make  such  a 
decision?  When  he  truly  had  tired  of 
this  life,  or  when  he  had  no  choice, 
anyway?  She  would  die  in  three 
months  or  so  without  the  surgery.  With 
a  colostomy,  she  might  live  an  indefi¬ 
nite  period  of  time.  Might,  but  most 
likely  might  not. 

“A  colostomy  will  cure  the  cancer 
then?”  she  had  asked,  and  Hershel  had 
been  vaguely  surprised  to  hear  no  hope 
in  her  voice  as  if  she  didn’t  really  care 
one  way  or  the  other. 

“Statistically,  the  survival  rate  for 
cancer  of  the  colon  is  20%, ”  the 
doctor  stated  in  a  rhetorical  voice. 
Hershel  imagined  doctors  protected 
their  own  sensibilities  by  using  words 
like  statistical  and  survival  rate.  Much 
more  diplomatic  than  saying,  in  all 
probability,  you  will  be  dead  in  three 
months  no  matter  what  you  do. 

He  felt  a  hand  on  his  arm.  “You 
shouldn’t  be  up,  Molly.  Not  now  when 
you’re  tired.  You  could  fall.” 

She  linked  her  arm  in  his  and  gazed 
out  the  window  with  him.  “I  won’t 
fall,”  she  promised,  giving  his  slender 
arm  a  squeeze.  “Beautiful  sunset,”  she 
said,  dreamily. 


“Why  can’t  I  see  sunsets  for  myself? 
Why  must  you  point  them  out  to  me?” 
he  responded  in  the  same  dreamy 
voice. 

“I’m  sorry,  dear;  I  didn’t  mean. ...” 

“No,  no!”  he  interrupted.  “I  wasn’t 
chastising  you.  Heavens,  I’m  grateful 
that  all  these  years  I’ve  had  someone  to 
direct  my  attention  toward  the 
aesthetic.  Remember  what  Roger 
always  said?  ‘Dad,  if  it  weren’t  for 
Mom,  you’d  be  a  materialistic  work¬ 
aholic  who  thinks  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
computer.” 

She  smiled.  “You  did  get  awfully 
excited  about  computers  there  for  a 
while.” 

“I  thought  them  truly  miraculous; 
still  think  so.  But  Roger?  He  appreci¬ 
ated  his  mother.  He  used  to  say  it  was  a 
darn  good  thing  I  married  a  poet.” 

Molly  continued  to  gaze  at  a  rapidly 
disappearing  blanket  of  pink  clouds. 
“I’m  afraid  Roger  glorified  me,  Hersh. 
He  always  did.  I  suppose  that’s  natural 
for  an  only  child  who’s  a  son.  You’ve 
always  had  a  little  of  the  artist  in  you, 
too.  All  men  do.  They  just  cover  it  up 
good  with  bluster;  that’s  all.” 

She  leaned  against  him,  and  he  could 
feel  her  unsteadiness. 

“Let’s  sit  down,  Molly.” 

“I  don’t  need  to,  Hersh.  I’d  like  to 
fix  your  supper.” 

“You’re  done  in,  Molly.  You  risk 
falling  again  with  that  hip.” 

“But  I  really  want  to  fix  a  meal.  It’s 
been  so  long.  You  do  the  cooking,  the 
cleaning,  the  marketing;  I  don’t  even 
feel  like  a  woman  any  more.” 

He  helped  her  back  to  the  sofa  as  she 
talked,  eased  her  down,  and  tucked  a 
pillow  next  to  her  elbow  and  an  afgan 
around  her  legs.  “Air  conditioning  is 
too  blamed  cold.”  He  muttered 
irritably. 

“Hershel!”  She  wailed  in  exaspera¬ 
tion.  “I  don’t  wish  to  be  tucked  in;  I 
wish  to  prepare  supper.” 

“You  have  been  sick.”  He  enunci¬ 
ated  carefully  as  if  she  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  him  if  he  spoke  normally. 
“When  you  are  completely  free  of  the 
walker,  why,  then,  you  may  resume 
your  duties.” 

“By  the  time  I’m  completely  free  of 
that  walker,”  she  snapped,  “I’ll  be 
dead.” 

“Molly!”  he  exclaimed,  horrified. 

“Oh,  Hersh,  what’s  the  use  of  pre¬ 
tending?  We  can’t  deny  the  fact  of  our 
deaths,  even  without  the  cancer.  You 
know  that.  We’ve  discussed  it  often 
enough.”  She  stopped,  her  brow 
furrowed  with  perplexity.  Had  they 
discussed  death,  or  was  this  another  of 
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those  instances  when  thoughts  had 
been  communicated  by  telepathy? 

Hershel  collapsed  wearily  into  the 
sofa  next  to  her.  She  took  his  hand  and 
gently  stroked  the  back,  feeling  the 
veins  protruding  in  firm  rivers  beneath 
thin,  loose  flesh.  He  suffered  so  much 
from  her  infirmities.  He  hated  hos¬ 
pitals,  distrusted  doctors,  and  most  of 
all  deplored  his  own  helplessness. 
After  she  had  broken  her  hip,  she  had 
suffered  that  look  of  desperation  in  his 
eyes  every  day  when  he  came  to  visit. 
But  what  was  even  worse  was  the 
loneliness.  He  never  talked  about  it, 
but  she  sensed  it.  Reluctantly  he’d 
leave  the  hospital  at  8:00,  stop  for  a 
few  things  on  the  way  home  to  prolong 
the  arrival  and  the  switching  on  lights 
to  an  empty  apartment. 

For  conversation  and  to  ease  her 
mind,  each  day  he  would  relate  his 
activities  of  the  night  before.  With 
undaunted  enthusiasm  he  would 
describe  in  detail  cleaning  the  house, 
washing  clothes,  and  the  endless 
ministering  to  his  beloved  plants. 

“And  then  you  fell  asleep  in  front  of 
the  television,”  she  said,  once.  “And 
woke  up  at  3:00  a.m.  and  went  to  bed 
in  the  guest  room.” 

He  stared  at  her  in  disbelief.  “Now 
what  in  the  world  makes  you  say  that? 
I’ve  never  gone  to  sleep  in  front  of  the 
set  in  my  life.” 

She  smiled,  but  said  nothing.  “How 
did  you  know?”  he  asked,  finally, 
unable  to  quell  the  curiosity. 

She  looked  so  smug.  “I  just  knew.” 

“Well,”  Hershel  pronounced, 
“you’re  wrong,  you  know?  It  was 
4:00,  not  3:00.” 

Later  Molly  confessed  that  his  stiff 
neck  gave  him  away.  She  didn’t  nag 
him  about  sleeping  sitting  up  in  un¬ 


comfortable  positions  in  the  chill  night 
air  because  she  understood  that  he 
wanted  to  avoid  their  bed.  Besides, 
people  talking,  even  those  characters 
on  television,  made  a  person  feel  less 
lonely.  She  found  that  true  even  in  the 
hospital.  If  only  Roger  were  alive,  and 
Martha  and  Will.  But  they  were  gone 
now;  everyone  she  and  Hersh  had  been 
really  close  to  was  dead.  And  I  will  be, 
too,  she  thought.  Very  soon.  Well,  that 
was  all  right.  She  had  meant  what  she 
told  Hersh  earlier:  It  was  time  to  let  go. 
For  her  it  was  time,  but  what  about 
him.  What  about  Hersh? 

Suddenly  he  gripped  her  hand  tightly 
and  shifted  his  weight  to  the  edge  of 
the  sofa.  His  face  wore  an  odd,  eager 
expression,  almost  joyful,  yet  tinged 
with  sadness.  Was  that  possible?  To  be 
sad  and  joyous  at  once? 

He  caressed  her  cheek.  “Molly,  my 
darling  Molly.”  He  seemed  almost 
unable  to  contain  himself.  “What 
worries  you  most  about  all  this?  The 
cancer,  the  dying,  all  of  it?  What 
worries  you?” 

“Why  Hershel,  you  know  perfectly 
well.” 

“It’s  me,  isn’t  it?  You’re  worried 
about  me  being  alone.”  He  sounded 
gleeful:  For  once  he  had  her  mystified. 
For  just  a  few  moments  he  triumphed 
over  her  perplexed  countenance,  and 
then  he  continued. 

“Molly,  I  don’t  have  to  be  alone. 
Don’t  you  see?  There’s  nothing  says  I 
have  to  stay  here  and  be  alone.” 

They  exchanged  looks,  the  same  way 
they  had  so  many,  many  years  ago 
when  he  had  wanted  to  make  love  to 
her  and  had  feared  to  chance  even  a 
kiss  because  if  he  kissed  her,  she’d 
know  what  he  was  thinking.  Only 
much  later  did  he  learn  she  had  felt 
exactly  the  same. 

She  knew,  now,  what  he  wanted  to 
do,  and  with  the  realization,  a  pain 
gripped  her  heart  so  that  she  could 
hardly  breath.  She  closed  her  eyes  so  as 
not  to  see  his  face;  heard  herself  say, 
“I  want  to  go  to  the  park.” 

“The  park?  Now?” 

She  opened  her  eyes.  “Yes.  Now!” 

“But,  Molly,  it’s  dark.” 

“Are  you  worried  about  being 
mugged?”  she  asked  with  a  sarcastic 
laugh  he  had  not  heard  before. 

“You  can’t  walk  that  far.” 

“It’s  only  two  blocks.” 

“Two  blocks  can  be. ...”  He  gave 
up.  Her  mouth  had  set  in  that  firm  line 
that  meant  arguing  was  futile. 

He  fetched  her  sweater  and  helped 
her  on  with  it.  Then  retrieved  the 
walker. 


“I  don’t  want  that  thing,”  she 
snapped. 

He  put  it  back  and  gave  her  his  arm. 

It  took  a  while,  walking  that  two 
blocks;  but,  although  Molly  walked 
slowly,  with  a  limp,  she  didn’t  lean  on 
him.  Her  arm  rested  lightly  through 
his.  They  strolled  like  lovers  on  a  date 
until  they  reached  a  park  bench  near 
the  flower  garden  where  they  sat 
silently  observing  the  fountain 
spraying  water  colored  pink  and 
orange  from  the  electric  lights  which 
glowed  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
pond.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cascad¬ 
ing  spectacle,  a  young  couple  nestled 
together  on  a  bench.  They  kissed. 

Hershel  put  his  arm  around  Molly’s 
shoulders  and  she  leaned  against  him. 
Only  one  star  was  visible  so  early  in  the 
evening,  and  the  moon  was  not  yet  in 
sight,  but  it  was  clear  and  breezy  with 
no  chill  in  the  air. 

“Summers  in  the  Midwest  are  as 
lovely  as  anywhere  on  earth,”  Molly 
said,  dreamily. 

“Early  summer,  anyway,”  Hersh 
agreed. 

“Are  you  sorry  we  didn’t  travel?” 
she  asked. 

“No.  Are  you?” 

“No.” 

“Are  you  sorry  for  anything?” 

“I  suppose,”  he  said.  “Can’t  hardly 
live  for  82  years  and  not  be  sorry  for 
something.  I  reason  a  person  who  lives 
without  making  mistakes  hasn’t  really 
done  much  living.” 

“I  didn’t  mean  that,”  she  said. 

“If  you  mean  sorry  about  some¬ 
thing,  not  really — unless  it’s  Roger. 
Yes,  I’m  sorry  he  didn’t  live  a  full 
life.” 

“Part  of  us  died  with  him.”  She 
said,  but  there  was  no  grief  in  her 
voice. 

She  did  not  mention  the  infant 
daughter.  Never  had.  Strange:  They 
had  grieved  openly  when  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  claimed  Roger’s  life  at 
only  45,  but  for  the  granddaughter 
who  died  in  her  crib  after  two  short 
months  of  life,  they  had  suffered  in 
isolated  silence.  Still,  they  shared  the 
shattered  dream  that  went  with  little 
Evelyn. 

“I’ve  lived  a  happy  life,”  she 
assured  Hershel  after  a  while. 

“So  have  I.”  He  hugged  her  to  him. 

“Hear  the  birds?  she  asked,  and 
then;  “No,  I  don’t  suppose  you  can.” 

“I  can,  but  it  may  be  memory  I’m 
hearing.” 

She  laughed.  “As  our  senses  get 
weaker,  our  memories  get  stronger. 
Maybe  that’s  why  the  older  we  get,  the 
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more  we  live  in  the  past.” 

“Could  be,”  he  said.  They  looked  at 
each  other.  “Let’s  go.” 

They  returned  to  the  second  floor 
apartment,  grateful  for  the  elevator 
provided  for  the  elderly  who  couldn’t 
manage  stairs. 

After  seeing  that  her  sweater  was 
removed  and  she  once  again  comfort¬ 
ably  seated,  he  asked,  “Do  you  want 
some  soup?”  Her  eyelids  drooped  with 
exhaustion,  but  she  wore  a  satisfied 
expression. 

“No,  thank  you.”  Her  eyes  issued  a 
command. 

He  went  to  the  bedroom  and 
retrieved  the  pistol  he  kept  as  protec¬ 
tion  against  assailants.  In  his  youth  he 
had  hunted  and  prided  himself  on 
marksmanship  at  the  pistol  range. 
With  the  38  nestled  comfortably  in  his 
grip,  he  surveyed  the  familiar  room, 
his  eyes  coming  to  rest  on  the  neatly 
made  bed.  The  flowers  on  the  bed¬ 
spread  were  faded  now,  but  he  saw 
clearly  how  their  gay  colors  brightened 
the  room  many  years  ago.  Molly  had 
been  so  impressed  with  the  spread  she 
had  bought  on  sale  that  she  refused  to 
let  him  even  sit  on  it  for  a  month.  He 
smiled.  As  the  senses  get  weak,  the 
memory  gets  strong.  He  switched  on 
the  lamp  by  the  bed,  ascertained  the 
gun  was  loaded  and  laid  it  carefully  on 
the  table;  he  turned  down  the  bed 
covers,  and,  after  turning  off  the 
bright  overhead  light,  returned  to  his 
wife. 

“Shall  we  go  to  bed?”  he  asked, 
extending  his  hand. 

“Yes,  I  believe  I’m  ready.  I’m  very 
tired.” 

“I  know,”  he  said  softly,  almost 
sensually. 

Arm  in  arm  they  walked  to  the 
bedroom.  “Do  you  want  to  wear  your 
nightgown?” 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  she  said,  delib¬ 
erately  avoiding  his  side  of  the  bed. 

He  helped  her  get  comfortable.  She 
lay  with  her  eyes  closed,  face  turned 
toward  the  ceiling.  Lying  down  beside 
her,  he  leaned  over  to  kiss  her  cheek  as 
he  had  done  thousands  of  times  before. 
She  grasped  his  left  hand,  but  other¬ 
wise  did  not  move. 

“I  love  you,  Hershel.” 

“I  love  you,  Molly.” 

With  his  right  hand,  he  reached  for 
the  gun. 


The  Loss  of  a  Friend 

How  long  has  it  been? 

Two  months — three  months? 
Seems  forever. 

I  long  to  hold  you  again 
To  press  you  to  my  lips 
To  fondle  you  again. 

I  remember  places  we  would 
go  together.  I  close  my  eyes. 

I  again  smell  your  tempting 
aroma. 

My  desire  for  you  overwhelms 
me. 

How  could  I  feel  this  way 
about 
a  cigarette? 

Gail  Sailor 


Borgot 

She  remembers  Indians  crossing  the  Red  River 

From  Squaw  Point  in  birchbark  canoes 

They  would  bring  blueberries  and  dark  eyed  children 

One  to  trade  for  milk  and  bread 

The  other  to  stare  at  children  with  hair  like  corn  silk. 

She  talks  of  the  trunk  her  father  made  for  her 
Before  they  left  Norway 
And  the  orange  first  taste 
Of  the  boat  trip. 

Her  sight  is  bad  now 
She  moves  slowly  and  lives  alone 
No  Indians  paddle  across  the  River 
To  trade  or  to  stare  at  the  old  woman 
With  corn  silk  hair. 

Jean  Olds 
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Nell  McClain  pulled  into  the  drive¬ 
way  of  the  brick,  white-columned 
house  and  pushed  the  button  to  open 
the  garage  door.  As  it  slowly  rose,  Ellie 
could  see  her  father’s  car  parked 
inside.  Her  mother  pulled  in  next  to  it. 

Ellie  carried  her  suitcase  into  the 
house,  feeling  as  she  walked  into  the 
sunny  kitchen  as  if  she  had  been  away 
for  only  a  few  hours  rather  than  nearly 
three  months.  She  couldn’t  reconcile 
her  sense  of  change  with  her  recogni¬ 
tion  that  everything  had  always  been 
just  like  this.  She  almost  wished  she 
could  move  back  into  her  room 
upstairs  and  be  her  daddy’s  little  girl 
again. 

“The  place  looks  nice,”  said  Ellie. 

There  was  a  pot  of  daffodils  on  the 
kitchen  table.  Everything  was  in  its 
place;  the  wine  rack  on  top  of  the 
refrigerator  was  full;  the  windows 
sparkled.  Ellie  thought  of  her  own 
messy  house  in  Oak  Park.  She  had  left 
in  such  a  hurry  she  hadn’t  stopped  to 
make  Andy’s  bed  or  sort  the  laundry. 
She  hoped  Ed  would  remember  there 
was  a  casserole  in  the  freezer  and  not 
give  the  boys  peanut  butter  sand¬ 
wiches. 

“Thank  you,  dear,”  said  Nell.  She 
laid  her  white  purse  on  the  little  desk 
where  she  made  out  the  bills.  “Let’s 
see,  I’ve  got  a  couple  of  phone  calls  to 
make,  then  I  thought  we  could  have  a 
turkey  sandwich  before  going  to  the 
hospital.  You  have  time  for  a  bath  if 
you  want  one.” 

Ellie  went  upstairs  to  her  old  room, 
which  was  just  as  she  had  left  it  when 
she  got  married  seven  years  ago.  The 
furniture  was  French  Provincial,  and 
the  bed  had  a  fringed  canopy.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  pink  and  white 
wallpaper,  and  there  was  a  large,  furry 
white  rug  on  the  polished  floor.  She 
had  spent  many  hours  on  that  rug 
doing  homework  or  talking  on  her 
telephone  with  her  friends.  It  felt  good 
to  kick  off  her  shoes  and  wiggle  her 
toes  in  the  rug’s  softness. 

She  slipped  off  her  skirt  and  blouse 
and  walked  across  the  hall  to  the  bath¬ 
room.  Before  she  turned  on  the  taps 
she  could  indistinctly  hear  her  mother 
speaking  on  the  telephone.  The  hot 
water  felt  good.  She  lay  back  in  the  tub 
and  for  a  few  minutes  at  least  tried  not 
to  think  about  why  she  was  here. 

When  Ellie  heard  her  mother  go 
down  the  hall  to  her  own  room  and 
close  the  door,  she  got  out  of  the  tub 
and  dried  off.  After  putting  on  clean 
underwear  and  wiping  the  steam  off 
the  mirror,  she  began  to  put  on  fresh 
make-up.  She  remembered  something 


her  father  had  said  to  her  years  before. 
“Remember,  not  too  much  lipstick. 
When  a  boy  kisses  a  girl,  he  doesn’t 
want  to  worry  about  sliding  off.” 

She  wished  she  could  go  downstairs 
now  and  find  him  in  his  favorite  chair 
beside  the  fireplace,  reading  the  even¬ 
ing  paper.  He  had  always  seemed  so 
indestructible.  Ed  was  a  good  man, 
kind  to  her  and  gentle  with  the  boys, 
but  there  was  nothing  heroic  about 
him.  He  worried  about  being  passed 
over  for  promotion  by  his  company;  he 
fretted  that  he  was  going  bald;  he  was 
afraid  of  snakes.  He  leaned  on  her  as 
much  as  she  leaned  on  him.  When  her 
father  was  gone,  who  would  be  left  to 
protect  her? 


Turning 


Pam  Postma 


Now,  as  never  before,  she  wanted  to 
be  able  to  do  the  right  thing,  to  handle 
the  crisis.  It  seemed  impossible.  She  sat 
down  on  the  toilet  lid  and  let  go  the 
tears  that  had  been  building  all  day. 

Nell  knocked  on  the  door.  “How  are 
you  coming?” 

“I’ll  be  right  down.”  Ellie  stood 
back  and  looked  at  herself  in  the 
mirror.  She  didn’t  want  her  mother  to 
know  she  had  been  crying. 

Supper  was  on  the  table  when  Ellie 
came  downstairs.  Nell  had  made  tur¬ 
key  sandwiches  on  Pepperidge  Farm 
bread  and  a  large  fruit  salad.  She 
poured  them  each  a  glass  of  white 
wine. 

“Tell  me  about  the  children,”  said 
Nell. 

“Andy  loves  kindergarten.  I  have  a 
picture  he  made  for  you  in  my  suitcase. 
And  Timmy  is  finally  toilet  trained.” 

“You  worried  about  that  too  much. 
He  just  wasn’t  ready.” 

“That’s  your  opinion.” 

“Which  was  never  worth  much  with 
you,  was  it?” 

They  finished  their  meal,  and  Ellie 
loaded  the  dishwasher  while  her 
mother  made  a  pot  of  coffee. 

“Come  into  the  living  room,”  said 
Nell.  There’s  something  I  want  to  tell 
you.” 


It  was  just  beginning  to  get  dark, 
and  the  living  room  was  draped  in 
shadow.  A  large  picture  window 
looked  out  over  the  back  yard,  which 
was  already  green.  A  white  picket  fence 
separated  their  yard  from  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  and  provided  a  backdrop  for 
Nell’s  flower  beds,  which  were 
beginning  to  send  up  shoots. 

“I  don’t  exactly  know  how  to 
begin,”  said  Nell.  In  the  dim  light  she 
looked  ten  years  younger.  She  really 
was  attractive,  thought  Ellie.  She 
hadn’t  gained  weight  with  middle-age; 
her  ankles  were  as  trim  as  a  girl’s,  and 
her  hairdresser  made  sure  no  gray  ever 
showed  in  her  blonde  hair. 

“Is  it  something  about  Daddy?” 


SECOND  PRIZE  PROSE 


“No,  it’s  about  me.” 

“There’s  nothing  wrong,  is  there?” 

“No,  I’m  fine.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  you  should  know.  I  don’t  quite 
know  how  to  put  this.” 

Ellie  waited  for  her  mother  to  con¬ 
tinue,  feeling  hollow,  like  an  hour¬ 
glass  with  the  sand  draining  uncon¬ 
trollably  away. 

“First,  let  me  say  I  have  no  apolo¬ 
gies  to  make.  Not  to  you.  Not  to 
anyone.” 

“Mother,  please  just  tell  me  what  it 
is.” 

“When  we  get  back  from  the 
hospital  tonight,  someone  is  coming 
over  whom  I  want  you  to  meet.  His 
name  is  Arthur  Bascomb  and  he’s  been 
a  tremendous  help  to  me  these  last 
months.” 

“Is  this  someone  I  should  remem¬ 
ber?” 

“No.  He’s  a  professor  at  the  college. 
He’s  divorced,  and  we’ve  become  good 
friends.” 

“How  good?” 

Nell  sipped  her  coffee  and,  without 
looking  at  Ellie,  said,  “He’s  asked  me 
to  marry  him.” 

Ellie  felt  as  though  someone  had 
struck  her  a  sharp  blow  between  her 
shoulder  blades.  A  leaden  silence 
descended  that  seemed  impossible  to 
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budge.  At  last  she  said,  “Do  you  mean 
that  while  Daddy  has  been  so  sick, 
you’ve  been  seeing  another  man?” 

“Don’t  make  judgments  until  you 
know  everything,”  said  Nell.  Her 
throat  was  flushed  and  raw- looking, 
like  a  turkey’s  wattle.  “Arthur’s  been  a 
good  friend  and  a  tremendous  help. 
This  may  seem  awkward  to  you,  but  we 
really  don’t  deserve  your  anger,  either 
of  us.” 

“If  you  weren’t  prepared  for  my 
feelings,  you  shouldn’t  have  told  me.” 

“It’s  just  that  I  need  Arthur  very 
much  now,  and  with  you  here  it  was 
inevitable  that  you  would  find  out 
about  him.  I  think  he  could  be  a  help  to 
you  too,  if  you’d  let  him.” 

“And  how  about  Daddy?  Is  he  a  big 
help  to  Daddy?” 

“We’ve  done  nothing  to  hurt  your 
father.” 

Ellie  looked  at  her  watch.  “It’s  time 
we  left  for  the  hospital,”  she  said.  “I 
really  don’t  want  to  hear  any  more 
about  this.” 

Ellie  had  never  been  inside  the  new 
hospital.  Her  father’s  operation  in 
January  had  been  done  in  a  hospital  in 
Indianapolis,  but  there  was  no  point  in 
taking  him  back  there  now.  The  Rock¬ 
dale  hospital  was  a  monolith  of  brick 
and  smoked  glass,  so  new  it  hadn’t 
been  landscaped  yet,  and  mounds  of 
raw  earth  still  awaited  leveling  by  a 
bulldozer.  She  was  pleased  to  find  the 
building  cheerful  inside,  with  carpeted 
floors  and  walls  painted  in  bright 
primary  colors.  In  the  lobby  there  was 
a  small  flower  and  gift  shop  where  she 
bought  a  bunch  of  tulips  for  her  father. 
She  avoided  her  mother’s  eyes  and  was 
scrupulously  polite,  but  as  they  took 
the  elevator  to  the  third  floor,  they 
kept  their  distance  from  each  other. 

Ellie  was  frightened  as  she  entered 
her  father’s  room.  His  appearance  was 
shocking.  He  had  lost  everything: 
weight,  his  hair,  his  color.  She  still 
thought  of  him  as  a  tanned,  trim  figure 
on  the  golf  course  or  the  charming  man 
who  flirted  with  her  girl  friends  at 
college.  Now  he  was  like  a  dessicated 
husk,  hollow  and  brittle,  and  she  was 
angry  to  see  him  so  reduced. 

“Hi,  Daddy,”  she  said  softly. 

Her  father’s  eyes  fluttered  open. 
“Ellie,  baby,  is  that  you?” 

“It’s  me.  How  are  you  feeling?” 

“Not  too  bad.”  He  licked  his  lips. 
There  were  tubes  in  his  nose  and  an 
I.V.  needle  taped  to  his  hand. 

“I  brought  you  some  tulips.” 

“Sit  here  where  I  can  get  a  look  at 
you.” 

“I  don’t  think  I’m  supposed  to  sit  on 


the  bed.” 

“Please.”  He  patted  the  sheet  where 
he  wanted  her  to  sit. 

“Ellie  flew  down  this  afternoon,” 
said  Nell. 

The  sick  man  looked  at  his  wife  as 
though  she  had  an  answer  he  had  long 
been  searching  for. 

“Would  you  like  some  coffee,  Ellie. 
I  think  I’ll  get  myself  some.” 

Ellie  shook  her  head,  and  her  mother 
left  the  room. 

“How  are  Ed  and  the  boys?” 

“Just  fine.  They  miss  you.” 

Her  father  closed  his  eyes  for  what 
seemed  a  long  time.  When  he  opened 
them  again,  he  looked  around  the 
room  as  though  troubled  by  some¬ 
thing.  “Where’s  Nell?” 

“Mother’s  just  down  the  hall.  She’ll 
be  right  back.” 

He  struggled  to  raise  himself. 
“You’ve  got  to  help  me.” 

“What  can  I  do?” 

“See  these  tubes?  You’ve  got  to  pull 
them  out.  They  tie  me  up  with  them  at 
night  until  I  can’t  breathe.” 

“I  can’t  do  that.  You  need  them.” 

“It’s  your  mother.  She  tells  them  to 
do  it.  But  you’ll  get  me  out.”  He  lay 
back  gasping  but  with  a  smile. 

Ellie  wanted  to  run  out  of  the  room. 

“You’ll  like  Dr.  Metz.  He’s  not  mar¬ 
ried,  you  know.  You  ought  to  marry  a 
professional  man,  Ellie.  With  your 
background.  You’ve  got  to  forget 
about  that  hot- rodder.  Those  fellows 
never  get  their  hands  clean.” 

“I  married  Ed,  Daddy.  He’s  got  a 
good  job.  We’ve  got  two  kids, 
remember?” 

“Of  course,  I  remember.  Why 
wouldn’t  I  remember?”  He  pulled  up 
the  sheet  and  fussed  with  it  in  angry 
jerks. 

Ellie  was  relieved  when  her  mother 
came  back.  They  stayed  in  the  room 
until  visiting  hours  were  over.  Some¬ 
times  her  father  slept;  sometimes  he 
rummaged  through  the  rag  bag  of  his 
memory,  pulling  out  fragments  of  the 
past  that  were  painful  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  they  recalled.  When  it  was  time  to 
leave,  Nell  turned  out  the  overhead 
light,  checked  to  make  sure  the  water 
pitcher  was  filled,  and  leaned  over  the 
bed  to  straighten  the  covers.  Ellie  saw 
her  father  cringe  as  her  mother’s 
weight  pressed  against  the  side  of  the 
bed.  He  seemed  to  shrink  into  himself, 
and  when  her  mother  tried  to  kiss  him, 
he  turned  abruptly  away  from  her. 

“It  doesn’t  matter,  Bill.”  She  gave 
the  covers  a  final  pat  and  motioned 
Ellie  to  follow  her  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  a  clear  night  when  they  came 


out  of  the  hospital.  The  sky  was  filled 
with  stars,  and  the  light  wind,  though 
cool,  held  the  scents  of  damp  earth  and 
spring. 

“He’s  changed  since  you  saw  him 
last.” 

“I  want  to  remember  him  as  he 
was,”  said  Ellie.  “It’s  hard  to  see  him 
like  that.” 

“We’re  not  what  we  were,  any  of  us. 
It  has  to  be  faced.” 

“But  don’t  you  think  you  ought  to 
finish  one  life  before  you  begin 
another?” 

“Things  don’t  always  divide  up  that 
neatly.” 

Soon  after  they  got  home  the  door¬ 
bell  rang.  Sitting  in  the  living  room 
with  a  glass  of  wine,  Ellie  could  hear 
her  mother  talking  in  low  tones  with 
someone  in  the  foyer.  In  a  moment 
they  joined  her. 

“Ellie,  I’d  like  you  to  meet  Arthur 
Bascomb.” 

Ellie  stood  up  and  shook  hands  with 
a  tall,  pleasant- looking  man  of  about 
fifty. 

“I’m  awfully  glad  to  meet  you, 
Eleanor.  Your  mother  has  told  me  so 
much  about  you  I  feel  as  though  I 
know  you  already.  And  you’re  every 
bit  as  pretty  as  she  said.” 

Ellie  couldn’t  imagine  her  mother 
telling  anyone  she  was  pretty.  “Can  I 
get  you  a  glass  of  wine?”  she  asked. 

“You  sit  down  and  talk  to  Arthur,” 
said  Nell.  “I’ll  get  it.” 

“Do  you  mind  if  I  put  on  some 
music?”  asked  Arthur.  “Your  mother 
often  finds  it  helps  her  to  relax  after 
her  sessions  at  the  hospital.” 

The  music  was  Chopin.  Ellie  had 
never  known  her  mother  liked  classical 
music  and  she  wondered  if  Arthur 
Bascomb  had  brought  the  records  into 
the  house. 

Nell  crossed  the  room  and  handed 
Arthur  his  glass.  “I  could  never  have 
endured  these  past  few  months  if  not 
for  Arthur.  He’s  been  a  tremendous 
support  to  me.” 

“Your  mother’s  been  grand,”  said 
Arthur.  “She’s  done  everything 
anyone  could  ask  and  more.” 

“If  you’ll  excuse  me,  I  think  I’ll  go 
to  bed,”  said  Ellie. 

“I  was  hoping  we  could  talk,”  said 
Arthur. 

“Let  her  go,”  said  Nell.  “She’s  had 
enough  for  one  day.” 

Ellie  said  good  night  and  went 
upstairs  feeling  like  a  little  girl  dis¬ 
missed  from  a  grown-ups’  party. 

The  next  morning  she  found  her 
mother  still  in  her  bathrobe,  loading 
the  washer  in  the  laundry  room  off  the 
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kitchen.  She  had  just  poured  Clorox 
into  a  measuring  cup,  and  the  acrid 
smell  of  chlorine  made  Ellie  gasp. 

“Why  didn’t  you  let  me  know 
sooner  how  sick  Daddy  is?” 

“I  didn’t  want  to  trouble  you  with 
things  you  could  do  nothing  about.” 

The  color  had  drained  from  her  face, 
and  for  a  moment  Ellie  almost  pitied 
her.  She  saw  her  mother  for  what  she 
really  was,  a  tired,  middle-aged  woman 
with  crow’s  feet,  sagging  breasts,  and  a 
mouth  that  without  lipstick  looked  like 
a  piece  of  liver. 

“How  do  you  know  I  couldn’t  do 
anything.  You  might  at  least  have 
asked  me.” 

“Arthur’s  made  a  big  difference.” 

“Really,  Mother,  you  amaze  me.” 

“I  thought  young  people  today  were 
more  tolerant,”  said  Nell  flushing.  She 
went  into  the  kitchen  and  sat  down  at 
the  glass- topped  table. 

Ellie  could  see  her  mother  cross  her 
legs,  a  turquoise  mule  dangling  from 
one  foot.  “And  I  thought  people  your 
age  knew  how  to  behave.” 

That  afternoon  Ellie  and  her  mother 
were  called  back  to  the  hospital,  and 
Arthur  drove  them  out  in  his  car.  This 
is  what  we’ve  been  waiting  for,  thought 
Ellie.  She  couldn’t  believe  it  was  really 
happening.  What  actually  happens 
when  someone  dies,  she  wondered. 
Would  they  sit  at  the  bedside,  ready  to 
receive  any  last  words  her  father  might 
want  to  say  to  them?  Would  she  feel 
like  crying?  As  they  drove  through  the 
streets  of  Rockdale,  she  sat  in  the  back 
seat  of  Arthur’s  car  dry-eyed  and  com¬ 
posed,  but  there  was  a  sick  knot  in  the 
pit  of  her  stomach. 

She  was  relieved  when  her  mother 
didn’t  invite  Arthur  to  come  in  with 
them.  She  couldn’t  help  feeling  that  his 
presence  drained  this  experience  of 
significance,  that  he  and  her  mother 
had  developed  between  them  an  atti¬ 
tude  toward  her  father’s  death  that  was 
far  different  from  her  own. 

They  went  directly  to  her  father’s 
room,  but  when  they  went  in  they 
found  his  bed  empty  and  freshly  made. 

“I’ll  go  find  out  what’s  happened,” 
said  Ellie.  She  ran  out  of  the  room, 
aware  that  she  was  leaving  her  mother 
standing  in  shocked  silence,  unable  to 
quell  the  animalistic  urge  to  run  as 
hard  as  she  could  as  far  as  she  could. 
At  the  end  of  the  corridor  she  leaned 
against  the  wall  until  the  blood  stopped 
rushing  in  her  ears.  Slowly  she  walked 
back  to  the  nurses’  station  to  ask  for 
the  doctor.  She  found  him  sitting  with 
her  mother  in  what  had  been  her 
father’s  room. 


For  Bobby 

You  must  know 
It  is  not  time  to  go. 

Let  us  talk  of 
Sunny  sands  and 
Warm  winds. 

Remember  with  me 
Laughter  and  joy. 

Hold  my  hand. 

We'll  walk  together  again. 
There  is  much 
we  need  to  do 
Before  you  go  away. 

Stay, 

Oh,  stay. . . . 

Jo  Stoffregen 


Fire  in  your  eye 
Shaggy  head 
and  bearded  face. 
Faded  jeans  and 
Ragged  shirt 
Shit  kickers  and 
No  socks 
I  bet  you  don’t 
Own  underwear. 

Rebel 

With  or  without 
A  cause — 
Sometimes 
I  envy  you. 

Jo  Stoffregen 


He  stood  up  quickly  and  said,  “How 
are  you  Ellie?  Can  I  get  you  a  cup  of 
coffee  or  something?” 

She  sensed  that  this  was  no  easier  for 
him  than  for  anyone  else.  She  fought 
down  the  impulse  to  try  to  put  him  at 
ease.  That,  after  all,  was  not  her 
responsibility. 

“I’d  like  to  see  my  father.” 

Ellie  knew  her  father  wanted  the 
casket  closed  at  his  funeral,  so  this 
would  be  her  last  chance  to  see  him. 
She  found  it  extraordinary  that  he 
looked  like  himself.  She  had  expected 
some  essential  change  to  have  made 
him  unrecognizable.  As  she  stood  in 
the  chilly  basement  room  with  its  tiled 
walls  and  fluorescent  lights,  she 
imagined  she  could  hear  the  grinding 
of  some  universal  gear  as  her  life 
shifted  into  a  new  phase.  Looking  at 
her  father,  she  realized  that  deep 
emotion  is  a  physical  thing;  she  felt  his 
loss  in  her  stomach  and  her  eyes  and 
her  skin.  She  hadn’t  effectively  said 
goodbye  to  him  and  she  felt  helpless,  as 
if  she  had  missed  a  chance  to  do  some¬ 
thing  important. 

The  trip  home  was  a  blur.  Ellie  felt 
numb  and  at  the  same  time  painfully 
exposed.  She  felt  as  she  had  when  she 
had  brought  the  boys  home  from  the 
hospital  after  they  were  born.  Then  she 
had  felt  she  had  come  through  an 
experience  which  left  her  totally 
changed.  It  had  seemed  as  though  the 
world  should  stop  and  take  notice.  She 
felt  like  that  now.  How  could  every¬ 
thing  look  the  same  as  it  had  a  few 
hours  ago,  when  her  life  was  so 
altered? 

Ed  flew  down  from  Chicago  with  the 
boys,  and  when  Ellie  saw  her  children 
she  cried  for  the  first  time  since  her 
father’s  death  and  held  them  against 
her  until  they  began  to  fidget  and  look 
at  her  strangely.  The  funeral  arrange¬ 
ments  had  already  been  made,  and 
Ellie  found  there  wasn’t  much  she 
could  do  to  be  useful  except  keep  the 
coffee  pot  filled. 

She  endured  the  simple  funeral  in  a 
fog  of  bewilderment  through  which  she 
watched  intently  as  Ed  picked  at  a 
hangnail  on  his  thumb.  She  thought  of 
burials  she  had  seen  in  television  docu¬ 
mentaries  with  bare- breasted  women 
wailing  and  throwing  themselves 
about.  She  was  glad  nothing  of  that 
sort  was  expected  of  her.  The  formality 
of  the  proceedings  was  the  only  thing 
that  got  her  through. 

After  the  service,  they  all  drove  out 
to  the  cemetery,  which  was  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  old  part  of  town. 
Beyond  were  patches  of  dense  woods, 
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and  the  grass  was  filled  with  violets.  It 
had  been  sunny  and  warm  the  day 
before,  but  now  the  sky  was  like  slate 
and  the  wind  had  a  bite  to  it,  though  no 
rain  fell. 

Ellie  and  her  family  Fode  in  the 
second  car,  behind  her  mother  and 
Arthur.  She  could  see  the  back  of  their 
heads  through  the  rear  window,  and 
she  wondered  what  they  were  saying  to 
each  other. 

“What  do  you  think  of  Arthur?” 
asked  Ellie. 

“He’s  a  real  nice  guy  from  what  I 
can  tell.” 

Ellie  turned  to  look  at  her  boys  in  the 
back  seat.  Andy  had  a  paper  boat  he 
was  trying  to  fit  together.  Timmy  had 
missed  his  nap  and  leaned  with  half- 
closed  eyes  against  the  leather-covered 
armrest. 

“He’s  sleeping  with  my  mother.” 

“So  what’s  that  supposed  to 
mean?” 

“You  think  it  means  nothing?”  She 
felt  wretched  and  tears  of  anger 
pricked  her  eyes.  “I  hope  I  don’t  make 
a  fool  of  myself  at  the  cemetery.” 

Ed  patted  her  knee  and  said, 
“Everybody’s  on  your  side,  Ellie.” 

They  parked  along  the  curving  drive 
that  embraced  the  open  grave.  There 
was  a  smell  of  cut  grass,  and  overhead 
small  brown  birds  swooped  and  dipped 
against  the  sky.  The  casket  hulked 
above  the  pit  of  the  grave,  its  brass 
handles  shining  dully.  Ellie  held  her 
little  boys  by  the  hand  and  led  them  to 
the  folding  chairs  set  up  under  the 
green  tarpaulin.  The  crowd  gathered  in 
behind  the  family,  and  Ellie  felt  con¬ 
spicuous  sitting  while  everyone  else 
stood. 

“Is  Grandpa  in  there?”  asked  Andy. 
He  looked  up  at  her  with  wide,  brown 
eyes. 

“Yes,  honey.  That’s  right.” 

“Will  they  take  him  out  again  when 
it’s  time  to  go  home?” 

Ellie  glanced  at  her  mother,  who  was 
sitting  next  to  her,  but  Nell  pretended 
not  to  hear. 

“No,  Andy.  Grandpa’s  dead  and  he 
has  to  stay  in  that  big  box  now.” 
That’s  not  the  right  thing  to  say, 
thought  Ellie.  She  didn’t  want  to  lie  to 
her  son,  but  she  didn’t  want  to  frighten 
him  either. 

The  minister  read  a  psalm,  mumbled 
a  brief  prayer,  and  it  was  over.  Ellie 
felt  her  throat  constrict  and  she  longed 
for  the  luxury  of  release.  She  sat 
staring  at  the  ground  until  the  other 
mourners  left  or  were  on  their  way  to 
their  cars  before  she  broke  the  stillness 
and  spoke.  “Would  you  like  me  to  stay 


on  for  a  few  days?” 

Ed  got  up  quietly  and  picked  up 
Timmy.  “Come  on,  Andy,  it’s  time  to 
go,”  he  said. 

“No.  I  want  to  see  them  put  it  in  the 
ground.”  The  little  boy  spoke  defi¬ 
antly,  as  if  he  knew  the  grown-ups  had 
been  lying  to  him  and  now  they  would 
have  to  tell  him  the  truth. 

“Let  him  stay,”  said  Nell.  “Maybe 
it’s  best  to  stay  until  the  very  end.”  She 


Teddy  Bear 
sitting  on  my 
shelf  with 
cold  glass  eyes  and 
worn-down  fur  from 
a  childhood  of 
broken  hearts  when 
a  brother  made  fun  at 
his  little  sister. 

Teddy  bear 
who  used  to  be  so 
comforting  but  now 
just  stares  with 
unfeeling  eyes. 

Beth  Alexander 


gathered  the  child  onto  her  lap  and 
brushed  the  hair  out  of  his  eyes. 
“You’d  better  go  on  home,  Ellie.  It’s 
where  you  belong.”  She  sounded  tired, 
as  though  she  had  come  to  the  end  of  a 
very  long  journey  only  to  find  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  reason  to  have 
made  the  trip. 

“You  do  have  Arthur,  I  suppose.” 

At  the  mention  of  his  name,  Arthur 
moved  discreetly  out  of  earshot.  Ed 


followed  him,  and  the  two  of  them 
stood  together  talking  quietly. 

“I’m  not  the  sort  of  woman  who 
gets  on  well  alone,”  said  Nell.  “Don’t 
begrudge  me  any  happiness  I  might 
find.” 

“How  can  you  even  think  like  that  at 
a  time  like  this?” 

Andy  sat  on  his  grandmother’s  lap, 
his  eyes  on  his  mother’s  face.  The 
cemetery  crew  appeared  seemingly  out 
of  nowhere  and  began  the  business  of 
lowering  the  casket.  They  wore  overalls 
and  looked  like  the  men  who  repaired 
roads. 

“When  should  I  talk  about  it?”  said 
Nell. 

“We  should  be  helping  each  other, 
but  instead  we’ve  done  nothing  but 
bicker  ever  since  I  came.  It’s 
unnatural.” 

As  the  casket  sank  into  the  grave, 
Andy’s  eyes  grew  very  wide  and  he  put 
his  thumb  into  his  mouth,  a  habit  he 
had  long  outgrown.  Ellie  looked  at 
him,  saw  what  was  in  his  face,  and 
took  him  from  her  mother.  She  felt  his 
small  bones  and  smelled  his  freshly 
shampooed  hair  and  remembered  how 
sturdy  he  had  seemed  when  he  slipped 
out  of  her,  red- faced  and  screaming. 
He  seemed  more  vulnerable  now;  the 
force  of  life  that  had  made  sure  he  got 
into  this  world  would  only  work 
through  time  to  take  him  out  of  it 
again. 

“We  have  many  good  things  to 
remember,”  said  Nell.  “You’ll  remem¬ 
ber  Grandpa,  won’t  you,  Andy?” 

Ellie  was  crying  freely  now.  Through 
her  tears  she  looked  across  the  road  to 
a  field  where  four  black  and  white 
cows  lay  beneath  a  stand  of  trees.  That 
means  it’s  going  to  rain,  she  thought. 
He  grief  was  as  fresh  and  raw  as  the 
grave  her  father  had  just  been  lowered 
into,  but  already  he  slept  as  soundly  as 
those  who  had  gone  before  him  and 
now  lay  beneath  the  headstones  that 
lined  the  hillside.  It  would  never  again 
matter  to  him  when  the  rain  fell. 

Ed  walked  across  the  grass  and 
ducked  under  the  fringe  on  the  green 
tarpaulin.  “Are  you  ready  to  go  back 
to  the  house?”  he  asked.  Timmy  was 
asleep  against  his  shoulder. 

The  wind  had  picked  up,  and,  as 
they  walked  up  the  hill,  it  whipped  the 
women’s  dresses  against  them.  Ellie 
felt  a  great  emptiness  spreading  inside 
her  as  she  watched  Arthur  take  her 
mother  gently  by  the  arm.  She  was 
beginning  to  know  that  in  their 
embrace  there  was  no  longer  any  sug¬ 
gestion  of  betrayal,  if  indeed  there  ever 
had  been. 
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for  my  grandmother 


“It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  began 
to  feel  alone.  My  young  husband  was 
occupied  with  his  work.  I  was  occupied  with 
nothing.  In  the  early  morning  I  would  walk 
off  into  the  woods.  ” 


here  you  walked 
when  you  were  young, 
when  month  was  chill 
and  spirit  thin, 
to  find  this  stone 
beside  this  scallop 
of  white 

ice- broken  waters 


*0 


it  took  the  shiver 
from  your  body 
to  let  the  sun 
warm  your  shoulders, 
let  the  white  pines 
whisper  green  around  you, 
let  the  ground  squirrel 
gaze  at  you 
like  a  curious 
little  harlequin 


here  your  heart, 
beside  the  heartwood 
of  the  trees, 
came  to  know 
the  sway 

of  sun  and  shadow, 
the  delicate  poise 
of  chill  and  warmth 
before  the  coming  in 
of  myriad-blossomed  summer 
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The  world  stopped  briefly  on  May 
28,  1981,  at  least  that’s  the  way  it  felt 
to  my  family.  On  that  day,  we  learned 
that  I  was  pregnant.  A  few  days  later 
the  earth’s  orbit  paused  again  when  an 
ultrasound  test  indicated  I  had  been 
pregnant  six  months.  Pregnancy 
should  be  a  joyful  announcement,  but 
to  us  the  word  “baby”  meant  our  son 
Russell,  almost  13,  nearly  as  tall  as  his 
father  and  only  25  pounds  lighter.  Any 
smaller  package  of  joy  would  revamp 
everyone’s  life  style,  particularly  mine. 

At  age  33,  with  our  two  children 
safely  tucked  into  their  early  teens,  I 
had  new  things  with  which  to  occupy 
myself.  Chief  among  them  was  a  return 
to  school,  having  delayed  college  for 
that  infamous  “just  one  year”  after 
high  school.  All  too  easily,  that  year 
stretched  from  1965  to  1980,  with  only 
12  credit  hours  to  show  for  the  15  year 
interim. 

When  I  did  get  back  to  school  full 
time,  I  went  back  with  a  vengeance — 
accumulating  52  more  hours  over  the 
next  17  months.  I  pursued  English  405 
and  my  family  got  a  crash  course  in 
Home  Economics  101.  Only  promises 
of  a  future  job  and  subsequent  expen¬ 
sive  rewards  stemmed  threatened  rebel¬ 
lions.  My  college  life  added  a  strain  to 
the  family  life,  but  we  were  coping. 
Nothing  in  our  pattern  hinted  at,  or 
allowed  for,  a  third  child. 


The  news  of  my  pregnancy  was 
about  as  welcome  as  reports  of  the 
stock  market  crash  of  1929.  We  had 
invested  our  lives  in  another  direction 
and,  suddenly,  everything  seemed 
threatened.  My  42  year  old  husband 
Harry  was  in  shock.  Darcie,  our  14 
year  old  daughter,  feared  being  stuck 
with  babysitting  (and  was  somewhat 
embarrassed  that  her  parents  still  had 
any  intimate  relations).  Russell  said 
little,  but  faced  the  dubious  promotion 
to  middle  child.  This  new  dimension  of 
home  economics  was  more  than  any  of 
us  expected.  All  three  were  dazed,  but  I 
was  the  one  most  staggered  by  the 
news. 

True,  I  had  been  ill  all  semester,  but 
that  was  because  I  was  working  too 
hard.  My  sluggish  thyroid  didn’t  help 
the  situation,  and  I  had  been  out  of 
pills  for  quite  some  time.  There  was 
quite  a  bit  of  flu  that  year.  My  gall 
bladder  gave  me  fits.  There  were  so 
many  other  things  that  could  have  been 
wrong,  besides,  I  hadn’t  gained  any 
weight.  I  just  could  not  have  been 
pregnant — but  I  was,  and  that  knowl¬ 
edge  brought  a  flood  of  emotions. 

I  was  angry:  how  could  it  happen  to 
me  now,  after  all  those  years.  I  was 
hurt:  nothing  ever  cut  as  deeply  as  that 
news.  I  was  concerned:  what  would  life 
be  like  for  this  baby  raised  virtually  as 
an  only  child  by  older  parents.  I  was 
afraid:  the  others  had  been  large  babies 
of  difficult  pregnancies,  and  pain 
doesn’t  become  me.  All  these  feelings 
churned  within  me.  I  was  almost  free, 
then  circumstances  suddenly  yanked 
me  back  more  than  a  decade. 
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For  two  solid  weeks  I  ranted  and 
cried.  Textbooks  and  diapers,  dead¬ 
lines  and  two  o’clock  feedings  became 
jumbled  in  my  thoughts.  A  wave  of 
loneliness  settled  in  on  me.  I  couldn’t 
cope  until  each  of  the  negative 
emotions  had  its  play.  Fortunately, 
I’ve  always  been  very  practical,  so  I 
cried  for  two  weeks,  then  pulled  myself 
together  and  proceeded  with  the  other 
12  weeks  of  my  three  month  preg¬ 
nancy.  After  all,  it  was  rather  a  good 
joke  to  be  so  bright  and  so  stupid  at  the 
same  time.  My  friends  still  laugh  about 
it. 


\ 


When  my  speech  wasn’t  saturated  by 
tears,  we  had  family  debates  about 
bringing  up  baby.  So  many  things  had 
to  be  worked  out.  Where  would  he 
sleep  (we  four  had  taken  every  inch  of 
space  in  our  eight  room  house)?  How 
could  I  continue  school?  How  would 
we  stand  the  extra  chores?  The  only 
thing  agreed  upon  was  that  baby  had  to 
be  a  boy. 

As  my  temperament  evened  out,  the 
others  displayed  more  positive  attitudes 
toward  the  situation.  Harry  was  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  pee  wee  baseball  and 
Saturday  morning  cartoons.  Russell 
had  always  adored  smaller  children 
and  began  listing  all  the  wonderful 
things  he  would  teach  his  baby  brother. 
Darcie  was  less  enthusiastic,  but  her 
hostilities  softened  in  proportion  to  the 
reassurances  I  gave  about  the  extent  of 
her  servitude  to  young  Master  Hart¬ 
line.  Baby  was  becoming  a  reality. 

Choosing  a  name  also  aided  reality 
and  enthusiasm.  Since  the  children 
were  older,  I  wanted  them  to  help  pick 
a  name.  Harry,  who  had  named 
Darcie,  stayed  neutral  this  time,  not 
wanting  to  face  another  child’s  discon¬ 
tent.  For  six  weeks  the  bargaining 
continued,  perhaps  a  boy’s  middle 
name  allowed  in  exchange  for  a  girl’s 
first  name,  until  two  full  names  were 
settled  upon.  Finally,  I  agreed  to  Cori 
Lee  if  the  kids  would  accept  Steven 
Jeffrey.  It  was  done. 


The  one  horrible  reality  of  this  preg¬ 
nancy  was  its  high  risk  rating  due  to  my 
health,  age  and  history.  A  good 
portion  of  my  three  months  was  spent 
being  poked  with  needles  or  hooked  to 
elaborate  monitors.  Ultimately,  those 
measures,  not  available  13  years  ago, 
saved  my  baby’s  life.  A  couple  of  those 
tests  put  me  in  the  hospital  three  weeks 
early,  and  kept  me  there  until  my  baby 
was  delivered  in  an  emergency  Caesar¬ 
ean  four  days  later.  I  had  been  furious 
at  the  early  confinement  because  I 
planned  to  shop  for  much  needed  baby 
clothes  that  week.  My  anger  ended 
when  I  say  my  baby’s  heart  rate  dip  off 
the  monitor.  Sixteen  minutes  later  the 
horror  was  forever  over,  and  we  had 
our  boy. 

Darcie  and  my  mother  did  the 
shopping.  A  crib  and  small  dresser 
were  worked  into  our  bedroom. 
Closets  and  drawers  yielded  space  I 
couldn’t  find  six  months  earlier. 
Friends  provided  gifts  and  emotional 
support.  Groups  of  neighborhood 
children  lined  up  to  see  the  baby  his 
proud  siblings  eagerly  displayed. 
Everything  was  different,  but  it  was  all 
okay.  Any  latent  doubts  I  had  melted 
away  when  my  three  hour  old  son 
clutched  my  finger. 

I  don’t  believe  in  fairy  tale  endings, 
but  I  do  believe  in  the  resilience  of  the 
human  spirit.  This  one  unwanted  baby 
is  adored.  His  smile  and  squeals  punc¬ 
tuate  my  study  times  and  make  me 
reluctant  to  keep  appointments  outside 
the  house.  The  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  the  last  thing  at  night, 
Darcie  and  Russell  troop  in  to  check  on 
Steven.  Harry  gladly  prepares  formula 
and  holds  long  conversations  with  the 
little  guy  he  nicknamed  Scooter.  None 
of  us  would  have  guessed  how  com¬ 
pletely  we  would  fall  for  a  toothless 
smile,  but  now  we’  11  do  anything  to  win 
one. 

There  are  still  many  things  to  work 
out.  Although  Steven  helps  me  publish 
the  university  newspaper  and  quietly 
witnesses  our  choir  practices,  baby¬ 
sitters  are  still  necessary  for  class  times. 
The  house  needs  a  thorough  child¬ 
proofing,  and  Russell  goes  to  school 
later  than  usual  so  I  can  drive  Darcie  to 
her  school.  The  future  holds  tantrums 
and  falls  and  childhood  diseases,  but 
we  will  get  through  them  all.  A  very 
special  smile  guarantees  it. 
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“For  Papa ” 


Some  folks  might  think  you  sit  in  a  chair 
Watch  the  telly,  read  and  stare. 

But  it’s  good  to  relax  and  to  contemplate 
Life  as  it  was,  and  isn't  it  great. 

There’s  always  the  family,  and  memories  warm 
Suppers  and  holidays,  now  and  bygone. 

Our  memories  live  and  become  so  well-worn 
The  past  and  the  present,  happy,  forlorn. 

I  hope  one  day  too,  to  sit  in  a  chair 
To  reflect  on  life’s  ways,  to  think,  to  compare. 
As  God’s  given  you,  this  time  today 
To  sit  and  to  think  and  sometimes  to  pray. 

So  sit  in  your  chair,  as  life  goes  around 
Sometimes  to  smile,  sometimes  to  frown. 

But  I  believe  life,  with  its  good  and  its  care 

Can  still  be  a  joy 

While  you  sit  in  your  chair. 
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The  Mind 

Hidden  deep  within — 

No  one  can  hear 

Horrible,  wonderful,  bizarre  nocturnal  pictures 
Vain  thoughts  of  wicked  deeds — 

Helpful  moment  for  us  in  need 

A  fter  666 

Can  we  be  sane? 

Long  dark  shadows  stalk  our  minds — 
Memories  of  war  and  death  lead  us  blind 
Plagued  every  day  by  senses,  numbering  five — 
ESP  and  other  jive 

Phobia,  mania,  psycho  more  than  any — 
SUFFERS. . . 


Gary  A.  Lynk  Jr. 
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The  Color  of  the  Fall 


The  very  points. 

Of  the  crooked  fingered  branches, 

Bleed  now  red— 

As  they  spill  upon  the  ground. 

Onto  the  crisp  suede  grass, 

Once  lush,  as  the  tropical  breezes, 

That  once  surrounded  — 

The  hurried  chill  of  winter, 

The  call  that  changes  the  customs. 

Of  the  worried,  cold  world, 

Slushing  to  &  fro  — 

Turning  frozen  ears  numb, 

Still  the  winter  plunges, 

Into  those  obliminal  depths  of  the  night, 

Sending  shivers  thru  the  structures  — 

So  used  to  the  sensation, 

The  fire  always  warms  you, 

Unmelt  &  the  water  flows, 

The  ice  cracks  in  the  crisp  sunlight  — 

So  brilliant,  yet  so  glazed,  in  it’s  sharply  frozen  glory, 

Glory  which  once  again  gives  birth. 

To  the  now  naked  limbs. 

Again  awaiting  — 

Their  proudly  fluttering  armour. 

Guarding  its  survival  for  the  season, 

With  all  its  might, 

Pushing  toward  the  horizon  — 

Growing  with  outstretched  realms. 

Till  length,  is  again  expediated, 

As  nature  halts  ensuing  life, 

To  once  again  bleed, 

The  color  of  the  fall, 

Alison  Frak 


Star  of  the  heavens. 
Glistening  in  solitude. 
Distant  eye  of  night. 

Mike  Greaney 
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The  Shaman  of  White 


The  Shaman  of  White  calls  to  you, 
he  calls  with  the  voice  of  cold  wind, 
he  blankets  you  with  snow, 
and  kisses  you  with  lips  of  ice. 

The  Shaman  of  White  whispers  words  of  love, 
of  quiet  and  of  forever. 

He  embraces  you  with  arms  of  numbing  cold, 
and  caresses  you  with  forgetfulness. 

He  comes  to  you  on  the  wings  of  the  Snow  Bird. 
He  spreads  his  cloak  of  snow  white  down 
to  caress  you  with  icy  fingers 
and  you  shiver  with  his  love. 

He  has  come  to  you,  his  princess, 
to  fertilize  your  seed. 

The  growing  seed  of  life  and  color, 

the  seed  of  springtime,  of  love  and  renewal. 


Mary  Ann  Neel 


Michelle  Plantinga,  Lake  County  Fair  1982 
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